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From the Watchman of the Soath. 
CHRISTIAN CHARACTER No,—t 

We read that **the dicipies: were first called 
Christians .at Antioch.” © Though Jerusalem 
was the mother Church, it seems probable, that 
Antioch was the largest Church in the world. 
For though the Church of Rome grew to be 
the largest, there is no evidence that it was so, 
at this early period. [It appears that a great 
work of grace had been carried on in this fa- 
mous city. It should be remembered, that 
there are two places in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, called by this name; but the one of which 
we are speaking, was Antioch in Syria; the 
other was Antioch of Pisidia. Antioch of Syria, 
was the capital of the country, and the largest 
city in all the eastern part of the Roman empire. 
It was situated on the Orontes, and distant 
about seventy miles westward from where Alep- 
po now stands. The climate of this whole re- 
gion is very pure and delightful; and the face 
of the country beautifully diversified, with 
‘mountains, valleys, hills and dales, and roman- 
tic streams. Many Jews dwelt in this city, and 
the 


to the Jews but the Greeks; as we read, Acts 


xi. 19, 20. ‘Now they which were -scattered 
abroad upon the persecution which arose about 


‘Stephen, travelled as fur as Phenice, and Cy- 


prus, and Antioch, preaching the word to none 


-but unto the Jews only. And some of them 


were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, which, when 


they were come to Actioch, spake unto the Gre- 
cians, preachiang the Lord Jesus.” ‘This, then, 


séems tovhave been the principal place of re-| 


- fuge to the disciples who were driven from 


Jerusalem by the persecution which arose after | 


the martyrdom of Stephen. And the preach- 


. ing of these men was not -ineffectual, for “the 
hand of the Lord was with them, and a great 


number believed, and turned unto the Lord.” 
And here, doubtless, was the first Church gather- 
ed which consisted not only of Jews, but also 
of Gentiles; for although. the family of Corne- 
lius, the centurion, had been converted and bap- 


-tized before this time; yet this was but a single 


family ; and we read of no other Gentiles being 
added to the Church in Cesarwa, where Corne- 


lius resided. Here, therefore, arose first the 
difficulty respecting the proper course to be pur- 
sued with Gentile converts. 
verts had no idea yet, that the ceremonies of 
the Old Dispensation were abolished, and they 
continued to observe them; but what was to be 


done in the case of the Gentiles, was the diffi-| 


culty. Paul and Barnabas, who were among 


_ the spiritual leaders of this Church had been 


the place of Christ. 


eated an opposite doctrine. 


sent out as missionaries to the heathen from this. 


place by the direction of the Holy Ghost, and 
they were enlightened to understand, that the 
converts from among the heathen, had nothing 
to do with the ceremonies of the Mosaic law; 
but many priests and Pharisees having joined 
the Church at Jerusalein, some of them had 
come down to Antioch and taught, that except 
the Gentile converts complied with their ritual 
service, they could not be saved; thus putting 
the' law in the place of the Gospel, and mere 
ceremonies, which were now of no significancy, 
This doctrine, Paul 
every where withstood as subversive of the 
Gospel. But_as these Judaizers pretended, 
that what. they delivered was the doctrine of 
the mother Church, at Jerusalem, over which 
James presided, the people were perplexed; 
for Paul, possessing apostolic authority, was 
among them, and inculcated one thing; here 
were men direct from Jerusalem, who incul- 
it was therefore 
determined to send up a deputation from the 
Church at Antioch, ee with Paul and 
Barnabas, who were pro : 

rate, to make a report of their preaching and 
success among the Gentiles. ‘This deputation 
having arrived at Jerusalem, the apostles and 
elders came together to consider of this matter ; 
and after much discussion, it was resolved, that 
the voke of ceremonies should not be imposed 
on the necks of the converts:from the heathen. 
And the decree of this first council, or synod, 
was-sent into every part of the Church, which 
caused'great joy to the Gentile converts. 

At “first the followers of Christ were sim- 


_. ply denominated disciples or believers; and as 


Christ had: his residence in Galilee, and most 
of his disciples were also from that country, 
they received the appellation of Galileans, which 
was also given by way of reproach. But as 
Christ had been brought up from his infancy 


| in Nazareth, and was called Jesus the Naza- 


rene, his followers received also the denom- 
ination of Nazarenes. But now there was 
need of a new name, which would apply to 
both Jewish and Gentile converts; and such 
a name was first given to them at Antioch. It 
is, however, still a dispute, among commenta- 


tors, whether this name was assumed by them- 


gested by 


shall name.” 


selves, as an appropriate and distinctive appel- 
lation of those who acknowledged Christ as 
their Leader; or whether it was imposed by 
their enemies as a name of reproach. And 
it is also a matter of dispute, whether, if the 
name’ was assumed by the church itself, with- 
out divine direction; or whether it was sug- 


other of the inspired prophets, who ministered 
in that Church. Io our opinion, the last men- 
tioned, is the troth in regard to this matter. In 
deferice of this opinion, [ would briefly remark : 
1, That’ the prophet Isaiah has predicted, ch. 
Ixii: 2. That God’s people shall be called ‘by 
a new name, which the mouth of the Lord 
2. There was need of a new 
naine which would be equally applicable to 
both Jewish and Gentile converts, and no name 
more suitable could be imagined than Chris- 


“titin, which expresses the rejation which all dis- 


ciples*bear to their Lord. 3. [t is not proba- 
ble that the Church would so ‘readily and uni- 
versally have adopted a name given by their 


‘enemiés‘in derision ; or that there would have 


been so dniversal a reception of the name, if 
it’ had“béen mere humane suggestion. 4. 


‘Paul; an inspired apostle, was there when this 


ter. 


nfttife was given, arid no doubt he approved it. 
5: The name is'used by another inspired wri- 
The apostle Peter says, “If any many. 
suffer as a CHRISTIAN, let him not be asham- 
ed.” 6. The Greek word, here used, 
properly signifies, revealed from God, or nam- 
ed'‘by a divine suggestion. In every other 
place, where parts of the same verb are used, 


gospel was early preached there, not only | 


The Jewish con-. 


bly going up, at any 


the Holy Spirit to Paul, or some) 


it has this meaning except one. In Matt. ii. 
12—22, it is twice employed, and they being 
warned of God (Xpymaniebvere:) and in v.. 22, 
being warned of God in a dream 
Again, in Luke ii. 26. “ It was revealed unto 


him by the Holy Ghost” se Heb. 


wiii. 5.° “Moses was admonished of God, 
7. By faith, Noah, being 
warned by ‘God, xii. 25. “For if 


-on)earth, that is Moses, how shall we escape, 
é&e. The word translated, spake in this part of 
the verse, is and evidently relates 
to a divine communication, or command. The 
only place’ in the New Testament, where the 
word has not evidently this signification, is 
Rom. vii. 3. She shall be called an adultress, 
Morante xomuazioes. And even this will bear the 
meaning which the word has every where else. 
So the noun xpx«tien0¢ in Rom. xi. 4, is the an- 
swer of God. Why then should we depart from 
the established usage of the sacred writers in 
this place? In my opinion the translators 
would have been justified in translating the 
word, were by a divine suggestion called. The 
classical use of the word is various, but among 
the other senses, this is given as one. 

Now there is not an iota of countervailing 
evidence; there is nothing but bare conjec- 
ture, set up in opposition to this meaning. Ro- 
senmuller says, That the Antiochians were 
much given to gibes and jests, and as Christ 
had been crucified as a malefactor, they cast it 
up to the members of the Church, that they 
were Christians. And that the disciples would 
not have assumed this name, as they must have 
known that it would expose them to reproach. 
How weak is this, when the New Testament 
and all ecclesiastical histery, shows that the 
primitive Christians gloried in the cross, and at 
the stake their common declaration was “ [ am 
a CaRISTIAN.” 

But why contend gbout a name? Names, 
with God, are of no small importance. He 
often gave names to individuals, and changed 
the names of others; yea, He has all the 
names of his elect, inscribed in the Book of 
Life, from which they shall never be blotted 
out. ‘The name Christian is not of profane or- 
igin, but given by a divine oracle; and is a 
precious name, for the same reasons that the 
name of Christ from which it is derived, is pre- 
cious. CHristrans, like’ their divine Master, 
are anointed ones—they have an unction from 
the Holy One. They are consecrated “ priests 
and kings unto God and his Father.” Rev. i. 6. 

[ A. A. 


From the Christian Souvenir, London, 1842. 


THE MISSIONARY’S FIRST TRIALS. 


“For His Name's sake they went forth.”—Joun iii. 7. 


_% What mean ye to weep and to break mine 
heart?” was the affecting remonstrance of one 
who was the great leader of missionary exer- 
tions, even as he was the devoted follower of 
Him whose mission was from the realms of 
beauty and of glory to the dreary desert of this 
‘fallen world. Who could help recalling the 
words of that most gentle, and yet most zealous 
apostle, on standing, as I did, in the room of 
the inn at Petersfield, where Henry Martyn, on 
his waygto Portsmouth to join the ship which 
was to bear him from his native land for ever, 
fainted Bway, overcome with the agony of his 

It is good for cold and selfish hearts to hear 
of the trials of such men; it is good for us all. 
‘We do not half estimate as we ought to do the 
importance of missionary labours—-the glorious 
heroism of those truly noble men, who have 
_-gone forth, constrained by the love of Christ, 
obeying ‘with single-minded devotedness the 
parting injunctions of their Lord, ‘Go ye and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” We know 
little or nothing of those deep conflicts which 
tear the hearts of missionaries—of men keenly 
alive to all the tender affections of our human 
nature; for the men who feel most acutely, who 
are most alive to all the exquisite sensibilities 
and endearing associations of a Christian’s 
home, are the best fitted to preach the gospel of 
the surpassing love of Christ to their fellow- 
men—to speak, as a heathen convert beauti- 
fully expressed it, “ out of their hearts into our 
hearts.” I have it in my power to bring before 
my readers a few sketches of facts relating to 
such trials. [| could easily give names and 
dates; but it must be evident to almost any one 
that to do so would be almost unjustifiable. [| 
will hope that as this volume will probably fiad 
its way into some circles where prejudice or 
indiflerence may exist on the subject of Chris- 
tian missions, some kind and gentle spirits may 
be found who will yield to the touching state- 
ments that follow, and be led to consider the 
subject, perhaps with prayer, perhaps with a 
determination to inquire and to weigh all ob- 
jections with the spirit of impartial judyment. 

On a B coach, last January, a cold 
winter’s night, one who is now in India, made 
the following remarks to his friend, wishing to 
while away the tediousness of a dreary journey. 
He said, ** How often does the work of grace 
commence in a family with one of the weakest 
members of it! it was so in our family. One 
of my sisters was brought to a saving know- 
ledge of her Lord and Saviour, and became her- 
self much concerned about the souls of those 
connected with her. She married a missionary, 
and with her husband went to Sierra Leone, 
that grave of missionaries; and both soon found 
a resting place in an African church-yard. On 


the town where 1 was then at school; and not 
wishing to leave England without taking leave 
of me, she came to the school, though it was 
at so early an hour that the boys had not yet 
left their dormitory. The bed-room door was 
thrown open by the servant, and my name was 
called out; upon which I raised myself in my 
bed, and my sister with her husband approach- 
ed to say farewell; and wishing to be as short 
a time as possible in such a place under such 
circumstances, she gave me her parting kiss, and 
said with affectionate earnestness, ‘ Robert, read 
your Bible,’ and then hurried out of the room. 
A word spoken in season, how good is it! These 
words were the last that I was ever to hear from 
my sister’s lips: I could not forget them. | did 
read my Bible. I saw the way, but, like too 
many youths, I did not walk in it; and it hap- 
pened on one occasion, while standing by the 
fire in the hall, I uttered some sinful expres- 
sions, when my_bed-fellow, whom I had im- 
agined to be asleep when my sister addressed 
me, immediately exclaimed, ‘I think, N 


you.” The arrow was fixed in my conscience. 
I read again: | searched the Seriptures, and 
found the Saviour; and he has long teen preci- 
us to my soul. | often thought of his command, 
‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature;’ and [can say that for 
seven years my mind has been made up to go 
forth as a missionary to the heathen, but there 
have been: hinderances in the way.” My father 
would not hear of it. When I was approaching 
the age of thirty, I told him that I could put off 
my departure no longer; that if ever I was to 
be of any use in the heathen world, I feJt that 
it was high time that I should go. Sein he 
took me by the hand, and led me into his study, 
and earnestly entreated me, with much affec- 
tion, not to think of going until he was gone, 


alluding to his -own death, he being then an 


they escaped not,-who refused him that spake} t 


4tng that I left home, we all met around the do- 


'say—* We love you, our son, our brother, most 


leaving home to embark, her route was through |\ 


you have forgotten what your sister said to. 


aged man. I replied, that I could put it off no 
longer—that the time was come. My father’s 
countenance fell. He said no more. ‘Since his 
death, I have learned from my mother, that it 
had been his fervent prayer, that if it was the 
will of God he might be taken to gee that 
the way might be made plain for me to go. 
He was called hence some few monrthepgo, and 
[, as you know, embark in about 4 fortnight’s 
ime.” 

When the Rev. Mr. V. , also of ‘the 
Church Missionary Society, received his in- 
struc'ions before the Committee at the Church 
Missionary House, he manifested such a lovely 
disposition, and expressed himself in so impres- 
sive and affecting a manner, that a gentleman 
present followed him out of the room, feeling 
desirous of obtaining some information from 
him respecting his family. He asked, “ Have 
you a father living?” Mr. V replied, ‘1 
have.” ‘Is your mother also alive?” He an- 
swered “Yes.” Have you any brothers and 
sisters?” The answer was, * There are ten of 
us in the family.”” The next question was a 
very natural one: “ Did they give you up wil- 
lingly?” Mr. V replied, ** He trusted that 
he could say they did ;” adding, ‘* On the morn- 


mestic altar. My father in prayer commended 
me to the guidance, and keeping, and blessing 
of our covenant God; und.when we arose from 
our knees, I believe that one sentiment pervaded 
every breast. I believe that one and all could 


tenderly; but we all love Jesus Christ far more, 
and are thankful that one of our number is call- 
ed to the high privilege of making known his 
unsearchable riches to the heathen.’” 
When the Rev. Mr. W——, of the same So 

ciety, was travelling in Scotland with a friend, 
about six months before he offered himself to 
missionary employment, he told his friend that 


he was fully determined to go forth as a mis-| 


sionary, but he could not make up his mind to 
tell his aged father of what he was going to do, 
as he knew it would cost him so much to part 
with him. He ad@ed, ‘1 have told my sister, 
and she met me with this reply, * My dear bro- 
ther, | have often prayed the Lord of the harvest 
to raise up labourers, and to send them forth 
into his harvest, but | have never prayed, and 
[ never can pray, that he may send you.’” 

A short time before his engaging in this work, 
on meeting the same friend in London, he put 
into his hands a letter which he had just then 
received from his father, in answer to the one 
in which he had made known to him, for the 
first time, his intention of going forth as a mis- 
sionary to India. In the first part of the letter 
there were very strong expressions of affection 
on the part of his father for his son; and then 
he went on to say, in these simple but touching 
terms, ‘* If the Lord has need of you among the 
heathen, I dare not oppose your going forth 
among them; for I know what he has done for 
me. He gave his adorable Son, not merely to 
live for me, but to die as an atonement for my 
sins;” and thus from a sense of his obligations 
to his redeeming Lord, he bade his son go forth 
with a father’s blessing on his head, declaring 
that as long as he lived, he would not fail to 
supplicate the God of all grace to be with his 
child, and to prosper the work of his hands. 
A day or two before he sailed, in a letter, dated 
Deal, we find this description of his departure 
from his father’s house: “ Painful, most painful 
it was to teur myself away from my much-loved 
and very precious home; I could not bear the 
pain of leave-taking, so, rising early, I secretly 
withdrew,”—(we have learned that through a 
half-open docr, at the early dawn, the son gaz- 
ed upon the father as he slept, )—*‘‘ undiscovered, 
save by one faithful servant, whose affectionate 
watchfulness I could not elude. She had been 
in my Sunday-school in happy days gone by, 
and God had blessed my counsels to her; and 
she, poor girl, hung upon me like a sister, and 
would not be pacified without sobbing out her 
tearful farewell. As to myself, my nerves, 
which have sometimes been braced up as it 
were to immoveable firmness, utterly gave way, 
and I wept as I never wept belore; but I have 
not lost my best friend—our Master, faithful 
and true, who suffers me to draw nigh him, 
apportions my strength to my day, and will 
not leave me nor forsake me, as I trust, until 
he has ‘made me more than a conqueror, 
through Himself who loveth me.” : 

I have a letter before me, of very late date— 
it speaks of this devoted missionary. It is writ- 
ten by an intimate friend; it announces his 
death :—“ My beloved friend W has been 
taken to his rest. He had relieved dear W 
at G , who was obliged to return to Eng- 
land in search of health, and a few months 
afterwards he was attacked with jungle fever. 
At the expiration of ten days of most severe 
suffering, he was released from his earthly 
tabernacle. The enemy during this period 
strove hard to shake his faith, and for one day: 
was permitted to be successful. His dear afflict- 
ed wife did all she could to comfort him, by 
reading such passages of Scripturé as particu- 
larly bore upon his state of mind, and by much 
prayer, through the mercy-of God, he was per- 
mitted” for some hours previcus to his departure 
to enjoy the sweetest peace of mind. His medi- 
cal friend, at the request of dear W -, just 
before he expired, penned his dying sentiments, 
which were, that he died in the firm faith and 
hope of everlasting life, solely through the 
merits of his Redeemer.” | 


We fear to weaken the impression of these 
touching narratives by. any remarks, and yet 
we cannot forbear to add, that we have witness- 
ed like scenes of trial in the families of some of 
our own missionary brethren. ‘There is a de- 
gree of suffering, not to say of agony, in these 
separations which only those can realize who 
have been called to meet them. No more cost- 
ly and sacred offering can be made to the ser- 
vice of God, than that of a beloved son or 
daughter by a devoted Christian parent, it may 
be, by an aged or a widowed mother. But the 
object for which. these trials of parting have been 
met outweighs their greatest severity. The sal- 
vation of immortal souls, the promotion of the 
Redeemer’s glory, the promise of his presence 
to be ever with them, the prospect of soon re- 
ceiving his gracious and blessed reward, would 
enable the followers. of Christ to encounter se- 
verer trials, if it were needful, than even these. 
His grace is sufficient—all-sufficient. We de- 
rive, therefore, from these ‘first trials” one 
strong reason for expecting success in the mis- 
sionary cause. Shall not the grace which 
awakens in the Christian’s heart the desire of 
becoming a missionary, and which supports the 
parents and other relatives of the missionary, 
and the missionary himself, in that hour of deep 
agony when home, with all its Joys and its hal- 
lowed feelings, is forsaken by the one and felt} 
to be bereft of its comfort by the other—shall 
not_the same grace dispose the hearts of all the 
sincere followers of the Redeemer to offer the 
less ‘costly’ sacrifice of their property on the 
missionary altar, and to accompany it with 
their fervent prayers? Thus does this grace be- 
come a pledge that the requistte means, in al. | 
their variety and completeness, shall be pro-| 
vided by the people of God for carrying for- 
ward the work of Christian missions. But is it 
not a pledge of far more—is # not the dawn of 


bright prospects as to the final success of this 
work itself? May we not believe that He, who 


‘thos: strengthens his pedple to engage in his 


service, will crown that sérvice with his gra-} 


cious blessing? Having in this respect begun a 
good, work, shall he not ¢arry it-on until the 
day of the complete redemption of the heathen 
world? God does not awaken the spirit of prayer 
to-deny its fervent’ petitions, nor does he call 
forth these instances of self-sacrifice as a costly, 
unmeaning service. But he is thus providing 
the means, which in his own time he will make 
effectual to the salvation of our fallen race. It 
should, therefore, be a ground at once of admo- 
nition and encouragemest to his people, that 


these things are taking place in the Church; of]. 


admonition, lest they be fovud inactive, self-in- 
dulging, or self-confident in this sacred work, 
thus evincing that they have not the same mind 
which animates the devoted followers of our 
Lord even the spirit of Christ; and yet of en- 
couragement to all who are faithfully endea-| 
vouring to ‘promote this cause, because Gop is 
with them. He is the source of their strength, 
and he will crown their Jabours with success. 


PHE LAST CALL. 


The last call must come to every one. A 
last Sabbath—a last sermon—a last warning 


_will gome to every son and daughter of Adam. 


It came to those who lived in the days of Noah, 
‘‘ when they were eating and drinking, marry- 
ing and giving in marriage, until the day that 
Noah entered into the Ark, and knew not until 


the flood came and took them all away.” It]. 


came to the sensual inhabitants of Sudom, 
when the last sun arose upon them with no 
unusual cg sa of danger, and the warn- 
ings of Lot seémed to them as idle tales. It 
came to every sinner.who has died impenitent. 
It will come to every sinner now living. It 
came in a striking manner toa young lady re- 
cently in my congregation. She attended church 
ona Sabbath evening in her usual health; and 
heard a sermon addressed especially to the 
youth, from the text, “ Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth.” She was 
impressed under the sermon, with the import- 
ance of making her peace with God now, in 
the morning of life. At the close, those who 
desired a special interest in the prayers of God’s 
people, were requested to manifest it by rising. 
She hesitated, but finally kept her seat through 
fear of what others might say. In a few days 
she was dying, and sent: for her pastor. She 
was not then ashamed to pray for herself, nor 
to ask the prayers @f others. She related the 
facts|above mentioned. ‘Qh, (said she) I was 
very wicked—I little thought it was the last 
sermon | was ever to hear—or that the salva- 
tion of my soul was so vastly important. I wish 
you to take the same text at my funeral, ad- 
dress the youth, and warn them from me not 
todo as I have done.” 

aptly young lady, remarkably healthy, 
was A few months ago seriously impressed ; the 
spirit of God was evidertly striving with her ; 
and for a short time she seemed inclined to at- 
tend,'to her spiritual interests. But she was a 
lover of worldly pleasur2s, and postponed her 
soul’s concern, choosing rather to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a seas Sabbath before 


_sury. The Earl offered to take the tes 


with no other.” This remark the Earl under-| 


stéod as indicating the Duke’s acceptance of 
the subscription. But his lordship was 
ken ; @ design was formed to prosecute }i 
treason, on the ground of the explanatiog which 
he had given. ‘rhe same day, accordinyly, he 
was called before the Council, to take the 

a second time as a commissioner of t 


had already done, upon which _ he was request- 
ed to repeat the declaration he had made. Ar- 
gyle, perceiving that there was a design to en- 
snare him, declined to comply with their: wish ; 
but at length, being urged by the Duke of York, 
he stated that, to prevent mistakes, the declara- 
tion had been committed to writing. It was 
then produced and read ; and the Earl having 
been requested to withdraw, the Council delibe- 
rated for a little, and calling him in again, an- 
nounced that they were by no means satisfied| 
with his explanation, and that, therefore, they 
declared him unfit either to have a seat in the 
Council or to be a Commissioner of the Trea- 
sury. Next morning he waited on the Duke, 
and expressed his surprise that the explanation 
which he had thought it necessary to give, be- 
fore taking the test, should have been regarded 
asacrime. The Duke replied, “ AsI have al- 
ready told you, you have cheated yourself— 
you have taken the test.” On hearing this, 
Argyle expressed a hope that the Duke was 
satisiied. After some conversation, the Duke 
charged him not to leave town ult he saw him 
again. 
In obedience to the Duke’s commands, the 
Earl remained in town till next Council-day, 
when the Council ordered him to repair to the 
Castle of Edinburgh, and there to remain as a 
prisoner. Meanwhile, the advocate was order- 
ed to commence a prosecution against him for 
treason, and notice of the design was sent to the 
king; but before the king’s approbation of their 
proceedings had been received, an indictment 
was drawn up, and the Earl was summoned be- 
fore the Lords of Justiciary on the 12th of De- 
cember. The day of trial accordingly arrived, 
and the Earl having appeared in Court, an in- 
dictment was. read, charging him with declar- 
ing against and defaming the act enjoining the 
test, by insinuating that the Parliament had im- 
posed a contradictory oath, and that the said 
oath was inconsistent with the Protestant reli- 
gion. These charges were very ably repelled 
by Sir George Lockhart, and Sir John Dalrym- 
ple. Only five out of the six Lords of Justi- 
ciary were present at the close of the debate, 
Lord Nairn having .been obliged to retire in 
consequence of the infirmities of old’age. The 
Judges were equally divided ; and Lord Queens- 
berry, who presided, not wishing to give his 
casting vote, Lord Nairn was brought from his 
bed to the Court, that he might give his vote 
against the Earl. The following day the Lords 
pronounced their interlocutor, declaring the 
Earl’s defences against perjury to be satisfac- 


tory, but not those against treason. The paper|~ 


which the Earl had written out, containing his 
explanation of the test, was then produced in 
Court; and, after it was read, the jury with- 
drew, and in a short time brought in their ver- 
dict, finding the Earl guilty of treason, leasing- 


last she was at church in the bloom of health |smaking, and leasing-telling, but not guilty of 


—heard a sermon from the text, ‘*‘ No man 
having put his hand to the plough and looking 
back, is fit for the kingdom of God.” In the 
evening she was taken ill, and in thirty-six 
hours, twenty-four of which she was insensible, 
she passed into eternity. 

With the dead we have nothing to do. They 
are in the hands of the God of grace and truth. 
But |to the living we say—* To-day, if you 
hear his voice, harden not your hearts—for he 
that being often reproved, hardeneth his neck, 
shall suddenly be destroyed, and that without 
remedy.” 


ARCHIBALD, EARL OF ARGYLE. 


Inj a former numberave called the attention 
of our readers to a-distfhnguished individual be- 
longing to the noble family of Argyle, who suf- 
fered martyrdom in the cause of Christ and the 
Covenant. At an after period in the history of 
Scotland, when the restoration of Charles the 
Second plunged the adherents of the Covenant 
into all the horrors of a bloody persecution, 
another descendant of the same illustrious fam- 
ily was honoured with the martyr’s crown. 

it es Charles was a determined enemy to the 
Protestant faith was obvious; and if he ruled 
with despotic sway in England, he hunted down 
the poor Scotch Presbyterians with the most 
fierce and unrelenting hostility. Thefollowers 
of Cargill and Cameron were not so easily sub- 
dued. Few in number though they were, and 
feeble in physical power compared with their 
enemies, they fought and fell in the cause of 
truth and righteousness. ‘The firmness and un- 
flinching determination of the persecuted rem- 
nant exasperated their enemies beyond all mea- 
sure; and while they inflicted the most cruel 
tortures pon the most obscure individuals, who 
were bold enough. to avow their attachment to 
the Covenant, nobles even of the highest rank’ 
did not escape their resentment. Among the 
most eminent of the latter stands the Earl of 
Argyle, whose brief career we are now about 
to sketch. 

The hereditary attachment of this nobleman 
to the true Scottish Presbyterians was strong 
and decided. He felt as if the honour of his 
family were bound up with the success of their 
eause; and, while he followed their movements 
with the most intense interest, it was in the hour 
of their sorest trial that he boldly avowed the 
harmony of his principles with theirs. The 
adherents of Charles in the Scottish Parliament, 
desirous of purging the offices of the Crown of 


‘all enthusiasts, as they regarded the Presbyte- 


rian to be, proposed a self-contradictory test to 
be taken by every privy counsellor. The Earl 
of Argyle, among others, was required to sign 
it. He was ordered, accordingly, by one of the 
clerks of Council, to attend at Edinburgh on 
the 3d of November 1681, and to subscribe the 
testiact. The Earl complained to the Duke of 
York that the time within which it was by act 
of Parliament to be signed was not yet expired. 
His|remonstrances had no effect upon the Duke, 
who secretly wished to rid himself of so formi- 
dable an opponent to the “fulfilment of his de- 
signs On the day appointed, therefore, Argyle 
made his appearance, and in the presence of 
the Council uttered the following explanatory 
declaration :—*‘ [| have considered the test, and 
am desirous to give obedience as far as [ can. 
I am confident the parliament never intended to 
impose contradictory oaths; therefore I think 
no man can explain it but for himself. Accord- 
ingly I take it in as far as it is consistent with 
itself and the Protestant religion: and | do de- 
clare, [ mean not to bind up myself, in my sta- 
tion, and in a lawful way, to wish and endea- 
vour any alteration J think to the advantage of 
the Church or State, not repugnant to the Pro- 
testant religion and my loyalty; and this f un- 
derstand as a pirt' of my oath.” The oath was 


then administered, and he took his seat as a 


privy councillor. 

- The following day, the Earl waited upon the 
Duke of York, wishing to ascertain his views 
upon the manner in which he had subscribed 
the test. - His royal ‘highness openly declared 


himself dissatisfied with the exception which he 


had taken, and dismissed him with these words: 


‘© Well, it passed with you, but it shall pass” 


perjury. The trial being ended, an account of 
the proceedings was forwarded to the King. 
The Earl’s friends felt assured that a design 
against his life was formed, and that it would 
‘meet with the King’s sanction. , 
Earl ascertained this to be inde 
left the castle in disguise, and escaped on Tues- 
day the 20th, the day before hews to hie 
been sent to the common prison, prepwratory to 
his execution. 

Travelling under the disguised name of Mr. 
Hope, the Earl, being joined, according to pre- 
vious agreement, by Mr. George Pringle of 


belonging to his father, he pointed out to me, 


Torwoodlee, travelled to London ; and, ,having 
remained in concealment there for a short time, 
he passed over into Holland. In his absence, 
accordingly, sentence of attainder was passed 
against him in Scotland. ‘The Earl remained 
‘in Holland till the death of Charles the Second, 
in the beginning of 1685. ‘That event, follow- 
cd as it was by the accession of his deadly foe, 
the Duke of York, encouraged him to attempt 
the deliverance of his country from the tyranny 
under which it hed so long groaned. With this 
view, he resolved to make a descent upon Scot- 


land; and, at the same time, he prevailed upon} 


the Duke of Monmouth to make a descent upon 
England. Argyle felt himself considerably em- 
barrassed by the want of money; but, through 
the kindness of .a rich lady in Amsterdam, his 
coffers were amply replenished. He set sail, 
accordingly, from Holland little more than a 
month after the King’s death, and arrived in 
Scotland sanguine of success. His hopes, how- 
ever,. were disappointed; and, finding it diffi- 
cult, or rather impracticable, to rally his friends, 
he endeavoured to escape, but he was,seized by 
the enemy, and carried prisoner first to Glas- 
gow, and thence to Edinburgh, where he was 
lodged in the Castle, and laid in irons. It was 
keenly debated ‘whether he ought to be tried 
anew, or summarily executed on the sentence 
which had been pronounced against him in 
1681. While this point was under discussion, 
a letter was received from the King, ordering 
him to be put to death within three days. In 
consequence of this letter, he was ordered to 


be beheaded next day, and his head to be fixed| 


on the Tolbooth of Edinburgh. A sentence so 
summary might have struck terror into the 
mind of any individual, but the Earl received 
notice of it with the utmost calmness, declaring 
that he had more comfort and joy that day than 
he had felt on his escape formerly from the 
Castle. 
Sabbath, and he spent the whole of his time in 
religious exercises. No Presbyterian minister 
was allowed to attend him, but two Episcopa- 
lian ministers were ordered to xisit him just be- 
fore the hour of execution. These two minis- 
ters—Mr. Annand, dean of Edinburgh, and 
Mr. Lawrence Charteris—conducted themselves 
with the most becoming solemnity and proprie- 
ty. The fatal hour arrived, and the Earl, 
mounting the scaffold with a firm step, and 
being permitted to address the spectators, spoke 
to the following effect : | 3 

“* Job tells us, * Man that is born of a woman 
is of few days, and full of trouble;’? and [ am 
a clear instance of it. I shall not now say any 
thing of my sentence or escape—nor of the 


ground of my return;—that which I intend| 


mainly to say now, is, to. express my humble, 
and, | thank God, cheerful submission to His 
divine will, and my willingness to forgive all 
men, even my enemies. I know afflictions 
spring not out of the dust, are not only foretold, 
but promised to Christians, and are not only 
tolerable, but desirable; for God chastises his 
own, to refine and not ruin them, whatever the 
world thinks. I know many, like Hazael, 2 
Kings viii, 13, go to excesses they never thought 
they were capable of. Let rulers and others seri- 
ously read and weigh Prov. i. 20, &c.; 2 Chron. 
xxv.6—16; Prov. xxiv. 10—12, and xxviii. 10; 
and Isa. lix. especially verse 15 ; and avoid what 
is bad, and follow what is For me, | 
hope, by God’s strength, to, join with Job xiii. 
15, and the Psalmist, Psalm xx#i. 4; and to 
‘trust, as Psalm cxlviii. 11 and shall prav, as 
Psalm Ixxiv. 19, &c. ; exxiii. 6, &e.; and Luke 
i. 74, 75; and shall hope, ‘as Psalm xciv. 15. 


[do hereby forgive all that directly er indi- 


rectly have been the cause of my being brought 


The day before his execution was the{ 


that God may forgive 


to this place, and 
ended, he tu oO 


them, &c. When he 


the south side ef the seaffeld, and said, ‘ Gen-| en. 


tlemen, I pray you do not misconstruct my bé& 
haviour this day. I freely forgive all men their 
wrongs and injuries done against me, as I de- 
sire to be forgjven of Ged.” Mr. ‘Annand re- 
peated the words louder to the people, as he 
did when his lordship spoke to the same pur- 
pose fiom the north side; and sad, ‘ This no- 
bleman dies a Protestant.” The Earl stept for- 
ward again, and said, ‘! die not ooly a Pro- 
testant, but with a heart-hatred of Popery, Pre- 
lacy, and all superstition whatsoever.’ Having 
taken his leave of his friends, he at last kneel- 
ed down, and, embracing the maiden (the in- 
strument for beheading,) said, * ‘This is the 
mean to finish my sin and misery,,and is my 
inlet to glory, for which | long.’ ‘Then he pray- 
ed a little within himself, thrice uttering these 
words, ‘ Lord Jesus, receive me into thy glory!’ 
and lifting up his hand, which was the signal, 
the executioner did his work.” 

Thus died one of Scotland’s noblest martyrs, 
the Earl, of Argyle—a man not only of sound 


Protestant, but of sound Presbyterian princi-| * 


ples, who shed his blood in the cause of truth 
and righteousness.—Scoltish Christian Herald. 


‘HOUSE OF THE DEAD. 


While walking out one evening, says Jewett, 
a few fields distant from Deir el Kamer, with 
the son of iny host, to see a detached garden 


near it, a small, solid stone building, apparent. 
ly an house, very solemnly adding, “‘ Kabbar 
beity,” **the sepulchre of our family.” It had 
neither door or window. He then directed my 
attention to a number of similar buildings at a 
distance; which to the eye are exactly like 
houses, but which are, in fact, family mansions 
for the dead. They have a most melancholy 
appearance, which made him shudder while he 
explained their use. ‘lhe walls must be open- 
ed at each several interment of the members of 
the family. | 

Perhaps this custom, which prevails particu- 
larly in Syria, and in the lonely neighbouring 
parts of Deir cl Kamer, may have been of great 
antiquity, and may serve to explain some Scrip- 
ture phrases. The prophet Samuel was buried 
in his house at Ramah, 1 Sam. xxv. 1; it could 
hardly be in his dwelling house. Joab was 
buried in his own house in the wilderness. 1 
Kings ii. 34. This was “the house appointed 
forall the living.” Job xxx. 23. 

Possibly, too, the passages in Prov. ii. 18, 19, 
and vill. 27, and ix. 13, describing the house of 
a wanton, may have drawn their imagery from 
this custom. ‘He knoweth not that the dead 
are there,..... her house inclines unto death, 
and her paths untothedead. None that go un- 
to her return again.” : 


EFFECT OF MUSIC. 


_ The effects of music furnish an argument for 
its use in divine worship. All men are moved 
by it, more or less. A single song, used 4n 
France, and appealing powerfully to popular 
feeling, was one of the instrumentalities in 
bringing on that revolution, which many years 
since surprised half the civilized world with its 
terrors. The effects of the first performance of 
the Hallelujah Chorus in Handel’s Messiah were 
such as to raiSe the vast assembly from their 
seats, almost unconsciously to themselves. Mu- 
sic not only powerfully affects man, but even 
the lower animals. If such then be the power 


of music, it should be regarded .as of inestima-|. 


ble worth in aiding the devotions of ren 
beings assembled as .worshippers of ‘‘the Most 
High God.” Let the Church patronize, culti- 
vate, and employ it for the purposes for which 
it is so eminently adapted ; and what may it not 
accomplish for the advancement of piety and 
devotion ? ; 

The Christian comes to the sanctuary, bur- 
dened with trouble and sorrow, afflicted with 
some bereavement, or beset with temptations, or 
oppressed with a sense of unworthiness and 
guilt before God. How sweetly the soothing in- 
fluence of sacred song will sometimes come 
over his spirit. It calms the troubled waves of 
his soul, as did the voice of Jesus the stormy 
sea, when he said, ‘Peace, be still!’ The 
Christian is thus led to adore a Father who 
‘‘pitieth his children.” ‘Awake and sing, ye 
that dwell in the dust,” says the Scripture; and 
from deepest sorrows thus break tenderest, 
sweetest songs. The weight under which the 
soul has been bowed down is removed. The 
mourner is comforted; the trembling believer 
established, quickened, strengthened ; the con- 
trite heart sweetly drawn to a reconciled God; 
and courage is gathered by the Christian for the 
fight of faith.” 

Eminent Christians have testified their expe- 
rience of the benefits of sacred music, as they 
have those derived from meditation, prayer and 
hearing the word. A devoted female mission- 
ary, speaking of a Sabbath service in a dark 
and dreary land, ‘writes, ‘* My soul was refresh- 
ed, particularly in the singing; and I thought of 
the bliss of heaven.” President Edwards writes, 
‘<1 often used to sit and view the moon for con- 
tinuance; and in the day spent much time in 
viewing the clouds and sky, to behold the sweet 
glory of God in these things; in the mean time 
singing forth with a low voice my contempla- 
tions of the Creator and Redeemer.” ‘JI felt 
God, so to speak, at the first appearance of a 
thunder-storm; and used to take the opportuni- 
ty, at such times, to fix myself: in order to view 
the clouds and see the lightnings play, and hear 
the majestic and awful voice of God’s thunder, 
which often times was exceedingly entertaining, 
leading me to sweet contemplation of my glori- 
ous God. While thus engaged, it always seem- 
ed natural to me to sing or chant forth my 
meditations, or to put my thoughts in soliloquies 
with a singing voice.” 

The deepest feelings of the Christian, then, 
find the most natural channel for their flow is 
music. This accounts for the fact, that in the 
Scriptures sacred song is described as the med- 
ium of the liveliest joys and most exalted prais- 
es of heaven. The most inspiring songs of 
earth are immeasurably surpassed by those 
heard in the temple “ not made with hands,” 
and from the choir of the “ New. Jerusalem.” 
There is worship to God perfect ; praise offered 
‘‘in the beauty of holiness.” There performs 
a choir ** which no man can number,” and which 
has been formed and taught by the Son of God. 


There are employed harps, ‘“‘strung and tuned| 


for endless years.” Eternity will never know 
dissonance, nor weariness, nor faltering, in the 
songs of praise before “the throne of God 
and the Lamb.” ‘The ratisomed of the Lord 
shall return and come to Zion with songs, and 
everlasting joy shall be upon their heads.” 
‘And they sung a new song, saying, Thou art 
‘worthy to take the book and to open the seals 
thereof, for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed 
us to God by thy blood.” “And I heard the 
voice of harpers, harping with their harps; and 
they sung as it were a new song before the 
throne and before the\four beasts and the elders ; 
and no man could learn that song save the hiin- 
dred and forty’and four thousand which were 
redeemed from the earth.” . 

Now we cannot suffer heartless criticism, 


discourage our anticipations, that music will 
minister to the bliss for which we hope in heav- 
We do and will believe that “ sounds of 
glory” will help to swell the “amazing joys” of 
the redeemed. While the pious soul takes 
wings from amid the scenes of earthly worship, 


and dissolves in tenderness and joy under the 


power of sacred music, there is rapture in the 
(Wought, “If so sweet be the songs of Zion on 
carth, what must be the holy harmonies of hea- 


ven !”— Hooker. 


THE DIALECT OF GALILEE. 


A slight difference of pronunciation in certain 
letters, may make a great difference in the sense 
of what is spokea. -Thus, the people of some 
parts of Scotland pronounce the short i of the 
English, as if jt were the short'e. A Divine of 
North Britian is said to have unwittingly given 
an illustration of the effect which this provin- 


‘cialism may have in altering the meaning of a 


| 


| 


sentence. He said in his pulpit, ‘It is a good 


thing to obey the Lord; but it is a better (bitter) | 


thing to sin against him.” 

_ ‘This may enable us to understand how it was 
that the Jews so readily detected a Galilegm by 
his speech, Mark xiv. 70; Acts ii. 7. Lightfoot 
‘says, that the mongrel inhabitants of Galilee 
and Samaria pronounced three letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet wrong, and that the combina- 
tions which they thus formed, were -not only 
disagreeable to the Jews, who prided themselves 
on extreme accuracy in this respect, but also 
often embarrassed the hearers’ understanding of 
what was intended. 
extracts from the Rabbins, whose writings pre- 
serve some curious examples of mistake arising 
from this dialect of Galilee. A certain woman 
complaining to a judge, said in this dialect, 
‘*My lord, [ had a picture, which they stole; 
and it was so great, that if you had been placed 
in it, your feet would not have touched the 
ground.” But her pronunciation so affected the 
sense of what she uttered, that she seemed to 
the judge to declare, ‘Sir slave, I had a beam, 
and they stole thee away; and it was so great 
that if they had hung thee on it, thy feet would 
not have touched the ground.” : 

If a Galilean asked a Jew, ‘‘ whose is this 
lamb?” his hearer would not know from his 
pronunciation whether he meaat-lamb, or wool, 
or ass, or wine. | 

A Galilean woman, when she meant to say, 
‘come, I will feed you with milk,’’ would be 
understood by a Jew, as saying, ‘* My neigh- 
bour, the lion shall eat you.” 

From these statements may be inferred one 
of the many reasons, why the Jews were so 
ready to despise their northern neighbours. 


CAVES. 


The predominant rock in Palestine is a com- 
pact limestone, In some places approaching to 
marble, and in others extremely soft and friable, 


| so that by the action’ of water percolating 


through the fissures of the mountains, large 
caves are formed, which at the present day, as 
in ancient times, form the refuge of those who 
have no better habitations, or who are thrust 
out from the protection of civilized society. 
There are said to be hundreds of these in Mount 
Carmel alone, chiefly on the West side. In one 
place, there are about four hundred in the vicin- 
ity of each other—many’ of them doubtless 
hewn out by art, and others altered and improv- 
ed so as to make comfortable abodes. ‘Their 
entrances are often so intricate that it is difficult 
to keep sight of a person who flies into them, so 


that.one who is disposed may easily conceal him- | 
self from pursuers. ‘This may give us a clear. 


er idea of what is intended by the prophet Amos, 
where Jehovah says of those who attempt to 
escape from punishment, “Though they hide 
themselves in the top of Carmel, | will search 
and take them from thence.” When David re- 
tired from Achish, king of Gath, having rio 
other secure abode, he went to the cave of Adul- 
lam, and thither were gathered to him his follow- 
ers, 1 Sam. xxii. 2 Sam. xxiii. 13. And tra- 
vellers at the present day, sometimes come to 
districts which seem to be almost destitute of a 
population—but of a close inspection, here and 
and there along the sides of the cliffs, or under 
projecting shelves of rock, may be seen some 
rude walls of irregular stones, which prove to 
be the outworks of Arab dwellings—the back 
part of which are caves, or sometimes large fis- 
sures or clefts in the rock, while the front is 
thus built up to defend it from too sudden an 
approach and from the wind and from wild 
beasts. These caves, in the better days of Pa- 
lestine, were often used as yraves. 
ham bought the cave of Machpelah in Mamre, 


which is before Hebron, for a possession of a 


burying ‘place. How gloomy and. sad must 
such places have been as residences for the poor 
and persecuted servants of God, of whom we 
are told, that they wandered about in sheep 
skins and goat skins, having their dwellings in 
dens and caves of the earth—being compelled 
to avoid the light of day, and the society of men. 
In view of such circumstances we can appreci- 
ate the feelings of David in the 142d Psalm— 
“In the way wherein L walked have they privily 
laid a snare for me, I looked on my right hand, 
and beheld, that there was no man that would 
know me: refuge failed me; no man cared for 
my soul. 
very low; deliver me from my persecutors; for 
they are stronger than I. 
of prison, that | may praise thy name.” 

It was while thus concealed in a cave at En- 
gedi, that David had an opportunity of killing 
Saul, but forbore, out of respect to his official 
dignity, as the anointed king of Israel. 


RIGHT USE OF CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


A Cuurcn may be said to be tyrannical in 
her government, when the administration of her 
government is tyrannical, As, for instance, 
though Presbyterian Church government, as to 
its form and model, is divine, yet if, under the 
shadow of the said government, a lordly and 
magisterial power is exercised over the heritage 
of God, if the flogk of Christ are ruled with 
rigour, if the keys of government and discipline 
are perverted, in these cases the administration 
is tyrannical, and the government is not a whit 
better than if its form and model were prelatical. 

It is not Sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, and 
General Assemblies that make us truly a Pres- 
byterian Church; but the free access of Church 
members, their grievances, unto these 
Courts, and the exercise of ministerial power 
and authority in them for the edification of the 
body of Christ, for the redress of their griev- 


ances, for the removal of offences whereby the 


disjoined from taste for either earthly or hea- 
venly harmonies, to wrest from us our: faith, or 


flock of Christ ‘may be hurt or stumbled, for 
preserving the institutions of Christ in their 
purity, for maintaining that liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made his people free, and for purg- 
ing the Church of such errors or erroneous per- 
_sons whereby the whole body is in danger to be 
leavened. If power and authority is not exer- 
_cised in the said judicatories for these and the 
like valaable ends, to the honour and glory of 
the Head of the Church; or if it is exercised by 
the judicatories of a Church unto quite contrary 
ends and purposes, what remains but a prelatic 
government, under a Presbyterian name and 
shadow !— Wilson’s Defence of the Reformation 
Prineiples of the Church of Scotland. 1739. 


He also furnishes some 


Thus Abra- ° 


Attend unto my cry, forl am brought , 


Bring my soul out 
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Cuurcu or Scortanp.—Our foreign papers 
contain no further and definite intelligence in 
relation to the state of the Church of Scotland, 
What measure may be proposed by the British 
ministry is not yet known, but it would seem 
that little confidence is felt in the issue. Sir 
Robert Peel is no friend to Presbyterianism, 
and it is not very probable that he will suggest 
any method of settlement which will relieve the 
Church from the incubus of patronage which is 
now pressing it to the earth. Since the Corn 
law question, which for the time seemed to ab- 
sorb the whole public attention, is disposed of, 
we may presume that time will be found to m- 
‘tend to this ecclesiastical question. 


ANOTHER Lisprary.—The gentleman who 


of which we appropriated last week, has au- 
thorized us to purchase a complete set of the 
books of the Board for the use of Marion Col- 
lege, Missouri, with the remainder. 
From the donation of this gentleman, as well 
as @hat of “ A merchant,” acknowledged last 
wéek, there is a balance in our hands of twelve 


dollars, which we propose to appropriate for| 


books to be placed in the town of Ebinsburgh, 
Pa., under the direction of the clerical brother 
who stated through the Presbyterian, the desti- 
tute condition of that neighbourhood, He will 
please inform us by what conveyance the books 
will reach him. | i 

_ We have several other applications for libra- 
ries, from poor congregations which we should 
be glad to supply through our benevolent read- 
ers. One is from a county town in Ohio, 
where a new church has been formed, and 
where on the testimony of two clerical brethren, 
the books would probably exert the happiest in- 
fluence. How many laymen are there through- 
out the Church, who could easily supply all 
these destitutions, In the old States, as well 
as the new, there are many neighbourhoods 
where these libraries would be fountains of light. 
To our Pennsylvania laymen, we should be 
happy to point out various places of this de- 
scription in their own State. 


REMARKABLE Movement.— We have on 
several occasions adverted to the very remarka- 


ble movements by the present Government of 


Spain against the monstrous system. of Popery 
existing in that State, and our wonder increases 
instead of being diminished by each successive 
arrival, The whole affair appears like a new 
Reformation, in which Popery is fatally assail- 
ed without a better religion being proposed as a 
substitute. We should be exceedingly gratified 


if some of our travellers who are on the spot, 


would favour us with a detailed account of the 
proceedings. In the absence of more minute 
accounts we have to rely on scraps obtained 
from the secular papers. The following is the 
last, and certainly not the least remarkable. 
The convents have gone, and now goes the au- 
thority of the Pope. 


** Madrid, Jan. 23.—A law has been pre- 
sonted to the Cortes, forbidding all recurrence 
to Rome for mass, dispensations, &c. The pre- 
lates of the kingdom are alone to exercise this 
right, according to the Council of Trent. -Nun- 
cios are forbidden to reside in Spain. No mo- 
ney is to be sent to the court of Rome. Rome 
is to be allowed no right of confirming ecclesi- 
astical appointments. This point is to be set- 
tled according to the sixth canon of the 12th 
Council of Toledo. Exile is to be the punish- 
ment of the prelate who shall seek confirmation 
in the pallium at Rome. 

** Such a complete rupture with Rome, pro- 
posed by the ministry, cannot fail to have seri- 
ous results.” 

~ 


New Parer.—We have received the first 
number of a new quarto sheet of eight pages, 
entitled the Respondent, and published in Al- 
bany, New York, the design of which is to 


_ “ vindicate the use of wine at the Lord’s Sup- 


per, against the new doctrine set forth in Mr. 
Delavan’s Enquirer.” ‘The articles which com- 
pose this number, are written with unusual 
ability. 

ers may find in our paper of to-day, a letter 
from the intelligent correspondent of the Edin- 
burgh Witness, who, residing in England, is a 
close observer of passing events, and whose 
statements we think may be relied on as afford- 
ing a just view of ecclesiastical matters. 


DirFERENCE oF Opinion.—We copied in 
our last a part of a review by a“ Presbyterian” of 
Dr. Doane’s singular tract on Fasts and Festi- 
vals, and had written a brief notice of the review 
which was omitted by oversight. For this review 
the writer was gravely rebuked by the Episco- 
pal Recorder, and the Church Chronicle cha- 
racterizes it as an “ unchristian and virulent 
review from the pen of some Presbyterian.” 
For our own part, we believe its greatest sin to 
be the completeness with which it strips off the 
apparent sacredness of human appointments 
when attempted to be palmed on the Church of 
Christ, by men who have presumed to be wiser 
than their Maker. As a matter of curiosity, 
and to show how differently the same thing may 
strike different minds, we select a paragraph or 
two from a notice of the same review contained 
in the Western Episcopal Observer. It is as 
follows: 

+‘ We have been infinitely amused, and not a 
little mortified, on reading an essay under the 
above title, containing a review of Bishop 
Doane’s pamphlet on ‘the Holy Days of the 
Church.’ Bishop Dosne’s ‘Christmas Offer- 
ing’ we have not seen, and cannot, therefore, 
speak either as to its merits or demerits. But 
we have seen enough from some quarters to 
diminish our. wonder, that they who do not 
look through our ‘glory spectacles’ are dispos- 
ed to hold up our Church to ridicule, (‘though 
often the ridiculer makes himself ridiculous’) 
and are almost constrained to exclaim ‘save 
us from our friends.’ For the faith, the 


ministry, and the worship of the Church, let all 
her sons earnestly contend. But those things, 
which are not the Church, and which if aanithi- 
lated for ever, would leave the Church in all its 
integrity, and we may add, value, it becomes 
_ us not to magnify to undue importance, Shej 


has her sacred vestments, and times and places, 
and they are all comely. ‘They speak enough 
for themselves, and most will admire them, few, 
at least, will be offended by them when ‘left in: 
their native simplicity. But if we argue more 
eloquently for robes than for holiness—for tHe 
sign of the cross than for Christ crucified—for 
the position or name of the altar than for the 
decalogue—for a genuflection than for a humble 
spirit—for festivals and fasts than for the 
Lord’s day, we need not wonder that others 
charge us with having more of the form of god- 
liness than the power.” 

Pusevism Disaprornrep.—For a length of 
time, a zealous contest has been caryied on be- 
tween the Popish and Protestant parties in the 
University of Oxford, in which they have en-. 
deavoured to rally their respective forces in the 
election of a Professor of Poetry. Dr. Pusey’s 
candidate was Mr, Williams, and the anti-Pu- 
seyite candidate was Mr. Garbett. Each party 
had their respective electioneering committees, 
whose duty it was to collect promises of votes 
in anticipation of the day of trial. It being dis- 
covered before the arrival of the day, that Mr. 
Garbett had three hundred of a majority, Mr. 
Williams was withdrawn from the contest, and 


- 


‘copal Recorder remarks : 


abolition of punishment by death, has _present- 


‘fear that the faith of a decided majority of the 


thus Pusbyism has received its first decided re- | 
buke. There appears to be however, such a 
total absence of all efficient government in the 
Church of England, that the pestiferous heresy 
may still continue to circulate through the body 
ecclesiastic, until not only its health is destroy- 
ed, but its very existence jeoparded. 

SincutarR Prosetytism.—The Rev. Mr. 
Russell, a congregational minister in the. east, 
was lately baptized by immersion by a Baptist 
minister in Boston, and there was of course a 
strong disposition to make capital of the occur- 
rence, and to jump at the conclusion that there- 
fore, immersion was the only Scriptural mode ; 
but—there was one defective link in the chain. 
Mr. Russell has since his own immersion, im- 
mersed several others, on which occasion, ac- 
cording to the Christian Watchman, a Baptist 
paper, he publicly declared “that by his own 
immersion on the preceding evening, he had not 
intended‘to retract his former teaching, that in- 
fant sprinkling is valid baptism, (for he still be- 
lieves it to be so) but that he submitted to im-. 
mersion for the same reason that Paul circum- 
cised Timothy ; that is to accommodate himself 
to the prejudices of others, As many persons 
desired to be immersed without joining a Baptist 
church, he thought fit to qualify himself to meet 
their wishes.” This, in accordance with the 
pliant spirit of the age, is being all things to all 
men ! 


Mr. Cuannier’s Lecrure.—aAn intelligent 
friend who was one of the auditors on the occa- 
sion, has communicated to us the following no- 
tice of Mr. Chandler’s Lecture before the Mer- 
cantile Library Association of Philadelphia. 


«‘ This discourse ventured nearer to the didac- 
tics of the sacred desk than any thing we have 
yet heard in the lectures of the Mercantile Li- 
brary Association. It was listened to. with pro- 
found attention, and must have made an abiding 
impression upon the large and intelligent audi- 
ence at the Musical Fund. The author of such 
a discourse should have secret sources of satis- 
faction far beyond any estimate of the applause 
of the world. Yet, we hold it but just, that he 
should know such efforts are appreciated, and 
honest commendation is the best acknowledg- 
ment we can return. One who has done so 
much to rally and cheer on others in their in- 
tellectual labours, preeminently deserves this 
meed of justice. ve 

‘*No doubt the prayers of many a pious 
mother were constantly going forth whilst, lis- 
tening to this able and touching address, that 
the speaker might be crowned with that best of 
heaven’s blessings pronounced upon him whose 
‘delight is in the law of the Lord, and in his 
law doth he meditate day and night.’ ” 


A Dancer or Hien Cuurcuism.—The Epis- 


Ts not the snare to which we as Episco- 
palians are particularly exposed, that of look- 
ing for a basis for church communion, not so 
much in a perfect coincidence in doctrine as in 
affinity of church government? Is not this the 
great error of Puseyism! Because Rome has. 
the Episcopacy, therefore Rome with all her 
idolatry, is our loving, or much loved sister, 
while other churches, holding all the great 
and precious doctrines of the Gospel, but want- 
ing the Episcopacy, are not tu be recognized 
as within the pale of the Christian Church. 
We have no sympathy with such views. We 
love Episcopacy, but Episcopacy when used to 
prop up error and false doctrine, and to destroy 
God’s work, we believe to be very Anti-Christ.” 


CapiraL PunisHMENT.—Mr., Sullivan, the 
chairman of the Comniittee on the Judiciary, in 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania, to which was 
committed the petitions and memorials of citi- | 
zens of the Commonwealth, praying for the 


ed a report to the Senate which is stréngly ad- 
verse to the prayer of the petitioners. ‘The report | 
is well written, and takes a just and forcible 
view of the question. 


Oreratum.—A Puseyite writer gravely 
says: | 

«The unruly wills and affections of sinful 
men we see constantly calmed, and soothed, 
and sanctified by the grace of ordination ; 
careless boys are mellowed down into thought- 
ful and improving deacons.” 

Puseyism.—Mr. Golightly who has appeared 
as a prominent opponent of the new doctrine, 
thus speaks of its increase in Oxford. 


‘‘Of the two hundred resident members of 
Convocation, ‘at least one quarter are Tract- 
arians. Of these some follow Dr. Pusey, who, 
as Mr. Ward informs us, has “‘a strong feeling 
against Rome;” others Mr. Newman, who has 
‘no such feeling at all.” In one College where 
there is a considerable number of resident Fel- 
lows, almost all belong to either the one or the} 
other party; and at Queen’s, Trinity, Magda- 
len, Christ Church, and, I-fear other Colleges, 
there are tutors maintaining the same views. 
In a College which I have not yet named an 
undergraduate friend of mine was told by the 
lecturer in divinity that the English Reforma- 


too far, ge. 

‘Of the spread of these opinions among the 
1200 Undergraduates and Bachelors it is diffi- 
cult to form an estimate. But I have reason to 


| out of her distress. 


tion had in his opinion been carried a great deal |. 


dim 
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place is seriously corrupted. As a-symptom, 
some have the Roman breviary in their posses- 
sion, and it was calculated that on Sunday, Dec. 


12, at least 200 of the junior members of the 


niversity were present at St. Mary’s Chusch, 
listening toa sermon which, whatever may have 
been its object, had all the effect of an artful and 
dangerous attack on the Church of England.” 

Prince or Waxres.—The Prince of Wales 
was baptized (christened as they call it in the 
. ind) with water obtained from 
the river Jordan ! /Is there any peculiar, holiness 
in it? After the ¢eremony, crowds of persons 
erchiefs in the font, to pre- 
holy, but evaporating relic. 


serve for a timet 


New Yorx Protes- 
tants of New York have aNength had their at- 
tention awakened to the importance of this 
question. A cal for a meeting of those who 
are favourable to the existing system, was sign- 
ed by twenty thousand persons. __ 


Suavery Inp1a.—The “Friend of India” 
says: 

«‘Yet the researches which have been set on 
foot by the pressure of the Abolitionists at home, 
has disclosed the fact, that this region is not al- 
together free from the taint of slavery ; not only 
of domestic, but of preedial slavery ; and that 
the labours of Government are required even 
here, if we would realize the proud boast that 
in the Empire of Britain, slavery is unknown.” 


Tue Sanpatu.—Great meetings have been 
held, in Scotland, to prevent the desecration of 
the Sabbath, principally by the Rail-roads. 


Adam Gilchrist was installed pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church in Fayetteville, N. C., by a 
committee appointed by the Presbytery of Fay- 
etteville, for that purpose. A sermon adapted 
to the occasion, was preached, by the Rev. 
Simeon Colton. The charges to the pastor and 
to the congregation were delivered by Rev. C. 
clver, who also presided on the occasion. 

We learn that the Presbyterian Church at 
Sing-Sing, N. Y., have made out a unanimous 
call to David Teese to the pastoral charge of 
that congregation, lately vacated by the resigna- 
tion of Rev. Ja Henry, on account of ill 
health. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Miriam; or the power of Truth. A Jewish Tale. By 
the author of “Influence.” A new edition, revised 
and improved, with an Introduction by Rev. John 
Todd, author of Sabbath School Teacher, &c. Phi- 
ladelphia, Griffith & Simon, 1842: 12mo. pp. 292. 
‘We have noticed this book in a former edition, with 

commendation, as a very interesting and instructive tale. 

Those who have not read it, will enjoy the perusal. 


Livine Lerrers, American Sunday School Union. 
Each letter of the Alphabet is incorporated with a pic- 
ture, and associated with easy and pleasant reading for 
beginners. ‘The book will be quite attractive to children. 
Tue Caritat Punisument of the Murderer, an unre- 
pealed ordinance of God. A discourse by Rev. John 
McLeod, Pastor of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 
This is a very judicious and argumentative discourse, 
in which the law of God on the subject of capital pun- 
ishment, is rightly explained and enforced. 


FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. 
Religious State of France. No. Vi.—Romanism. 


Dear Sir—I have mentioned in a general 
way that a considerable number of Roman Catho- 
lics are now coming to the knowledge of the 
truth, especially in Lyons and the surrounding 
country. Perhaps a circumstantial account ol 
one of those cases of conversion will be accept- 
able to your readers. They may depend upon 
the accuracy of every circumstance; I[ shall say 
nothing but what [am personally acquainted 
with 

In the small town of S. Amour, départment du 
Tura, Mrs. J***,a Roman Catholic woman lived, 
and still lives. She belongs to the middle-classes 
of society, and at the time spoken of was making 
a comfortable living by keeping a shop. She be- 
gan to feel the burden of sin, and wished for no- 
thing more than to be at peace with God and with 
her own conscience. Of coursa, she first applied 
to her Confessor to know what she must do to be 
relieved ; but he could do nothing to help her 
What a priest could not 
do, might not be above the power of a bishop, 
she thought; and she went to the bishop of her 
diocese, and took his advice. His answer was 
curious enough; ‘“‘madam your uneasiness 
arises from your passions; get rid of your pas- 
sions, and you will enjoy that peace which you 
long after.” The advice was good; it only re- 
mained to know in what way she could get rid 
of her passions. Some time after this circum- 
stance, she set off for Lyons, whither her busi- 
ness called her occasionally, and where she in- 
tended also to consult the Arch-bishop. Observe 
how she went through all the degrees of the 
hierarchy; she must have gone at last to the 
pope himself. 

One day, as she was about to enter the cathe- 
dral Church of St. Jean, the thought suddenly 
struck her mind that there was a Protestant 
Church in that town, and that it would be well 
to know what they might have to say on the 
subject which had so long arrested her atten- 
tion and troubled her soul. She left the 
cathedral and went at once to the Protestant 
Church, where religious service was perform- 


merciful providence, that the sermon of the day 
was preached by Mr. Adolphe Monod, the only 
one, it is to be feared, of the pastors of that 
Church, who preach the doctrines of grace. 
His text was the temptation of our Lord in the 
wilderness, which he opposed to the temptation 
of Adam in paradise; and he showed how man 
is rescued by the second temptation from the 
fall which he suffered in consequence of the 
first. He had scarcely come to the middle of 
his sermon, when Mrs. J * * *, was pricked to 
the heart and said to herself; ‘This is the truth 
which I am seeking.” A pious woman, who 
was sitting by her side, introduced her to the 
preacher as soon as the service was over; and 
it was easy to see from her tears how deeply 
the word of God had penetrated into her soul. 
In fact the work was already done, and done 
by the Lord himself. She called on the minis- 
ter; she received a Bible which she took home 
with her, and hardly required any human in- 
struction, she was so well prepared by the Spirit 
of God to receive his word. . 

You will easily believe, however, that she did 
not come at once to a clear and complete view 
of the doctrine of salvation. Faith had begun, 
but light came on gradually. This gave rise 
to some very interesting experience, as she had 
a sort of spiritual presentiment of certain truths 
which her mind had not yet perceived. 

It was some time, for instance, before she 
could reconcile the promises of free grace with 
those of Scripture which declare the 
necessity of good works for salvation. At that 
period, she wroteto Mr. Adolphe Monod; “I find, 
in reading the Scriptures, that we are to be 
saved, not by the grace of God alone, but part- 
ly by that grace, and partly by our own work. 
I am sorry that it is so. I should have liked 
better to owe my salvation to grace alone; for 
I should then, I think, love my Saviour better; 
and if | loved him better, I should be more zeal- 


ous for good works.” (I! me semble que si j’étais 


more serious and studious of the youth of the 


sauvé par pure grace, j’aimerais davantage mon 


the 27th ult. the 


ed, and it so happened, surely not without a} 


plus de bonnes aeuvres.) 1 need scarcely add 


‘a doctrine, which others have so much diffictl- 


to our people these provisions of the Gospel, 


Sauveur; et que, Paimant davantage, je 
that she was ‘not long without finding that the 
Lord had saved her exactly in the way she wish- 
ed; but how remarkable to see her regretting 
not to find in the Scriptures (as she then thought) 


ty in receiving even when they see it clearly 
revealed! and what an evident proof of the ne- 
cessary connexion between free salvation and a 
holy life! ot 

Something similar happened with respect to 
another doctrine, the divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Mrs. J * **, had, of course adopted, 
or rather retained that doctrine, which she had 
always heard preached even in the Romish 
Church, and to the truth of which she had heard 
Mr. Adolphe Monod and his friends bear testi- 
mony. But an infidel having accosted her one 
day with this remark: ‘Indeed, you have two 
Gods, God the Father and God the Son,” she 
was so much struck with the observation that it 
seemed to her as if a gross error had been re- 
moved from her mind. She did not like to 
write on the subject to Mr. Adolphe Monod, be- 
cause she would not grieve him, and coul:| no 
more trust in him after he had encouraged her 
in what she now looked upon as a kind of idol- 
atry. She therefore resolved to settle the matter 
for herself, and made up her mind to cease en- 
tirely from adoring Jesus Christ as her God, 
though she continued tolove him as her Saviour. 
But she no sooner endeavoured to carry this 
strange resolution into execution, than she was 
brought into the most painful struggles, the de- 
scription of which I have since heard from her- 
self. 1 cannot remember all the particulars ; 
but her greatest difficulty was this; there was 
some one (her Saviour) whom she could not 
help loving as much, if not more than her God; 
and ‘* whenever she wanted to go to the Father, 
she constantly found the Son on her way.” In 
short, she could not succeed in separating the 
one from the other; and as she would not unite 
them in. her adoration and love, she became ex- 
ceedingly miserable and actually fell ill from 
the distress of her mind. One Sabbath after- 
noon, afier she had spent the whole morning 
in her bed, she heard the postman’s voice call- 
ing for her. He brought her a number of the 
Semeur, a periodical paper. She had not sub- 
scribed to that paper; nor did she receive it ei- 
ther before or after this circumstance. We 
must not conclude however that it was sent by 
chance ; for in that very number she found an 
article on the incarnation of the Lord, in which 
it was clearly explained how the Lord Jesus 
Christ is at the same time Son of God, and Son 
of man, our Saviour and our God. This at 
once enlightened her mind on the subject and re- 
lieved her soul, when she at last wrote to her 
friends in Lyons and made them acquainted 
with this painful and remarkable experience. 

This good lady gare the best possible proof 
of her sincerity. Eimding that she could not 
go on with her trade, without selling on Sundays, 
as most of the peasants go to town on that day 
only to mass and to market, she gave it up, with 
great personal inconvenience, and earned her 
living in some other way less lucrative. She 
has also done what she could to forward the 
work of the colporteurs sent by the Evangelical 
Society of Geneva. 

I might quote several other instances of the 
power and faithfulness of God in delivering 
souls from the errors of the Church of Rome. 
But these conversions not being sounded abroad, 
as the perversion of :he few who go over from 
Protestantism to Popery, we seem to the preju- 
diced and ignorant to be losers, though we are 
certainly the gainers, by much, upon the whole. 

l speak of France. But how is it that there 
are a number of minsters in England who are 
almost joined, it woud seem, to the Church of 
Rome? How are weto account for the corrup- 
ted doctrines and practices of that Church be- 
ing adopted, in some cases, even by men 
who, like Mr. Sibthorp, had given evidence of 
piety, as far as man can judge? Ah! this is 
a question which we shall find it hard to an- 
swer, and the Lord alone knows why he fre- 
quently leads us in a dark and strait way, 
But, one thing we know; that we live in difficult 
times, as/well as in a blessed season; that the 
infirmities of the Church in our days are great 
and many; that we ought to seek unity and 
brotherly love, notwithstanding minor differen- 
ces ; and above all that we should be instant in 
prayer that it may please the Lord to * rebuild 
Jerusalem in high places in the earth.” Let 
us remember this complaint of Luther : “* There 
is no one, to stand before the Lord as a wall to 
protect his people.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
SHORT SERMONS TO PASTORS.—Sermon V. 
Acts ix, 6.—Lord what wilt thou have me to do? ; 

Dear Brother—In answer to the inquiry o 
our text, | answer ee 

2. The Lord would have us to preach the 
whole Gospel in all its provisions. I have be- 
fore shown that we should preach it in ‘all its 
parts, both of doctrine and duty, and that doc- 
trine is the basis of duty and the source of all 
right motive to obedience. Now I say we should 
preach it in all its provisions.: And what_are 
its provisions? It provides for its own mainte- 
nance, for its own perpetuity, and its own spread 
throughout the earth. It provides for the con- 
viction, conversi@i, and sanctification of the in- 
dividual sinner. It provides for the gathering, 
the ordering, the peace and prosperity of the 
Church. It provides for the laying of safe and 
sure foundations for free civil institutions 
amongst men, by disclosing the true principles 
of morality and social liberty.. It provides for 
the making known of God’s glory amongst men, 
and for meliorating man’s condition in the earth. 
It provides for the everlasting salvation of them 
who believe the endless and just condemnation 
of those who believe not.: In short it provides 
for ** Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth 
and good will to men.” Now it is a very im- 
portant part of your duty and mine, to exhibit 


and to press upon them the duty of doing of 
their share in carrying out those provisions. 
We must show them that these provisions are 
part of the Gospel—nay that they severally go 
to make up that perfect system which is called 
the Gospel, and that the man who wilfully ne- 
glects any or all of these provisions has no claim 
to Christian character. 
his share in carrying out these Gospel provi- 
sions has not yet obeyed the Gospel: and it is 
our duty so toteach. This is the chief con- 
sideration which I desire to press upon your 
attention, The Lord would have us teach the 
Gospel as a system of doctrine and duty, and as 
a system embodying the elements of its own 
maintenance, spread, and perpetuity. By his 
own example ouwgLord has shown us that this 
is what he woul@ have us todo. What was 
the burden of @apreaching? Why again and 
again we are tq@ithat he went about “ preach- 
ing the Gospeethe kingdom of God.” | And 
what was the @™ 


Weel object of most of his para- 
bles? It was to illustrate the nature of that 
kingdom as a system comprising all the provi- 
sions F have mentioned. For this purpose he 
compared his kingdom, or the Gospel church 
and the Gospel system, to leaven, to a grain of 
mustard seed, to a man seeking goodly pearls, 
to a net cast into the sea &c. And in all the 
specifications of duty which he furnishes he lays 
down principles, the natural results of which 
make for the furtherance of these Gospel provi- 
sions. Whether He teaches his disciples to pray, 
or defines the motive or the manner of alms 
deeds, whether he describes his kingdom as it 
exists in the individual heart, or in the aggre- 
gate Church, we are still taught that it is of the 
essence of true Religion, like leaven, to spread 
and extend its influence. Now if we imitate 
the example of our Lord, we will thus exhibit 


AN, 


‘are accomplished. It is our duty to show our 


to do good directly to themSelves; or in Bible 


We are no where informed whether .the bless- 


He who refuses to do}. 


serves to acquaint the mass with God and duty. 


tending to maintain, spread and perpetuate it- 


the Gospel system, as a whole and in its parts 


self in the world, until all its glorious “objects| 


le that it is as completely a part of true 
religion to do their share towards the support 
of the Gospel and towards the spread of the 
Gospel, as it is to pray for their own salvation or 
use the means of grace.* We must show them 
that they are as much bound to pray for others, 
and for Christ’s kingdom, as to pray for their 
own souls. That it is as much their duty to 
give of their substance to honour the Lord and 
spread his Gospel, according as he has prosper- 
ed them, as it is to keep the Sabbath, or attend 
to any other duty of religion. And we must 
show them, thal the duty of doing good to others 
is as much a means of grace to themselves, as 


phrase that “‘ He that watereth shall be water- 
ed also himself.” In close connection with this 
but separately stated for the sake of emphasis I 
remark 

3. That the Lord would have us avoid the 
error of making a distinction between the doct- 
trines and duties that we. may suppose to be es- 
sential, and those that we may suppose to be non 
essential. ‘There is no such distinction recog- 
nized in the Bible. Every doctrine, and every 
duty is essential in its place, because necessary 
to the perfection of the whole: and although a 
man may be saved, by grace, who is ignorant 
of some doctrines and who has neglected some 
duties, yet this is no proof that any doctrine or 
duty is non-essential tothe system. We make a 
disastrous concession to the looseness of the 
times, and to the carnality and selfishness of our 
people when we hold out the idea that there are 
some things they must do, and other things they 
may do: that there are some duties the neglect 
of which would be fatal, and other duties which, 
though required may be neglected without so 
much danger of grieving the Spirit of God, and 
jeoparding their souls. Who discovered this 
distinction? Who authorized it?’ Not our Lord 
—-not the Bible. Who authorized us to teach 
our people, that secret, family and public prayer, 
the reading and hearing of the Gospel, attend-| 
ance upon the sacraments and the observance of 
the Sabbath, are essential duties and means of 
grace, the neglect of which would bring pover- 
ty, or ruin upon their souls; but that social 
prayer, prayer for the coming of the kingdom, 
giving of personal service, of children or of 
their substance to advance the spread of the 
Gospel are duties and means of personal grace 
which, though required, may without so much 
danger be neglected? Christ never made such 
a distinction—-there is none such in truth. On 
the contrary the whole teaching of the Scrip- 
tures goes to prove, that there is a real but mys- 
terious union between Christ and his people, and 
between each member of Christ’s body and each 
other, and the whole: and there is also a con- 
nexion established between all the duties and 
means of grace enjoined in the Bible, and the 
blessings God designs to give; and our selfish- 
ness no where receives so much encouragement, 
as to be informed how our separate, individual 
good can be advanced, independent of the ad- 
vancement of the whole kingdom of Christ. 


ings, which God has designed to bestow upon 
our own souls, are connected with our direct 
efforts to benefit ourselves, or with our efforts to 
water others. Let us, then, my Brethren, strive 
to teach our people the whole Gospel system in 
all its doctrines, duties, and provisions. Let us 
teach them that it is as much their duty to pray: 
the first half of the Lord’s prayer as the second. 
That it is as much their duty to pray for, and 
give to Missions, as to pray for and give to their 
own minister and Church, and that these duties 
are all a part of the Curistian RELIcIon, and 
that it is not for us or them to decide “ which 
shall prosper, or whether both shall be alike 
good,” and conducive to their own salvation. 
Oh! my Brethren, if you and I, and every pas- 
tor in the land, would thus indoctrinate our peo- 
ple, and would water with many prayers and 
tears the seed thus systematically sown, Zion 
would arise and shine, and the glory of her 
I.ord would arise upon her. | 

Here I cease for the present, hoping that in 
turn you or some other brother will become our 
common monitor, by giving us a few short ser- 
mons. And with the prayer that- the Lord 
would teach: us all what he would have us to 
do, and dispose and enable us todo it. I re- 
main your fellow, PoIMEN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A HAPPY PEOPLE. 
Happy is that people whose God is the’ Lord.—Pa. cxliv. 15. 


1. The people whose God is the Lord are 
happy, because they have the Bible, while 
others have it not. ‘lhis book reveals the cha- 
racter of God. It acquaints us with him and 
with the service he requires. It throws light 
also on human character, on human duty, and 
human destiny. Wherever it goes it scatters 
blessings in its path. ‘This inestimable tréa- 
sure delivers us from the painful and costly 
rites to which the nations are subjected ,that 
know not God. ‘They, have not the Bible. Its 
light shines not upon them. Hence their igno- 
rance of their Maker, their devotion to idols, 
their superstitions, their torturing and expen- 
sive ceremonies. Had they the word of God, 
the darkness which surrounds them would va- 
nish away, and the healing beams of the Sun 
of righteousness would illuminate their path- 
way through this vale of tears. | 

2. The people whose God is the Lord have 
the Sabbath, while others: have it not. This 
affords them a regular, stated occasion of pub- 
lic worship. It serves to acquaint them more 
intimately with the Scriptures, and with the 
character and service of God, their duty, and 
their privilege. . ‘This day exerts an elevating, 
a purifying, and refining influence. Its return 
brings with it heavenly associations. Its obser- 
vance is connected with the blessing of God, 
with earthly as well as spiri:ual prosperity. 
How delightful its sacred stillness! How fa- 
vourable to serious thought and holy medita- 
tion! How pleasant the sight of a whole peo- 
ple gathering on this sacred day for the simple, 
pure, and appropriate worship.of God! _Intro- 
duce some poor heathen to a Christian nation ; 
let him see the simultaneous and general cessa- 
tion from labour on the Sabbath; let him see 
the people in their better apparel, cleanly, and 
orderly, gathering themselves at the appointed 
hour in their respective places of worship; let 
him witness the simple -yet solemn and impres- 
sive services of the sanctuary; then see all re- 
turning with becoming gravity to their homes ; 
let him know that the same scenes might be 
witnessed every Sabbath day; and filled with 
admiration he would exclaim, Happy is that 
people that is in such a case; yea, happy is 
that people whose God is the Lord! They whose 
God is not the Lord, have not the Sabbath. 


“ But the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard ; 
Ne’er sigh‘d at the sound of a knell, 
Or smil’d when a Sabbath appear’d.” 
The days are all alike to them: and they are 
days on which the light of the gospel sun has 
never shined. There is no cessation from la- 
bour or idle sperts; there is no change of ap- 
parel, which of itself is‘so promotive of clean- 
liness, health, and respectability; there is no 
gathering for divine worship; and there is no 
hope of eternal rést. 
3. The people whose God is the Lord have 
the sanctuary, while others have it not. This 


It keeps alive in the community a sense of di- 
vine things; it restrains vice, promotes intelli- 
gence and virtue, administers consolation to the 


afflicted, gives hope tothe desponding. It drives} 


away superstition, fosters rational, consistent, 
and spiritual piety, and with every returning 
Sabbath admonishes the thoughtless of their 
spiritual interests and immortal destiny. But 
there is no sanctuary with those whose God is 
not the Lord. Places of worship they may 


have, but they are idol temples, and the worship 
there celebrated i an abomination to the Lord. 
There is nothing im such service pure or puri- 
fying, nothing of a heavenly nature or tenden- 
cy, nothing to cheerthe desponding spirit, no- 
thing to sanctify the soul, nothing on which it 
may build a sure hope of heaven. No redeem- 
ing Saviour is there made known, and no sanc- 
tifying Spirit. All is dark and all impure, fit 
only to ripen the soul for eternal banishment 
from God. Then, 

An inference.— The people whose God is the 
Lord should pity those whose God is not the 
Lord. Happy themselves, they should com- 
passionate the miserable. These demand our 
pity. They are burdened with painful and 
costly rites which cannot benefit: them; they 
have no Bible, no Sabbath, no sanctuary; with- 
out the gospel, they are also without its bene- 
fits, and blessings; ignorant of Christ and his 
salvation, they know not how to worship God 
in a simple and rational, a scriptural and spiri- 
tual manner; unacquainted with the true God, 
they are not reconciled to him; they have no 
hope in Christ, no peace of conscience, no joy 
in the Huly Ghost, no union with Christ, no 
communion with God; they know not how to 
train their children for the Most High, for use- 
fulness and heaven, and they have no covenant 
God whose ‘promises they can plead, and on 
whose faithfulness they can rely. They are 
unhappy, miserable. Let the people of God 
pity them; and let their gratitude to God, and 
their pity ofthe miserable lead them to action. 
Let them show their pity and their gratitude by 
sending ‘the gospel, the knowledge and means 
of salvation, to the peérishing nations of the 
earth. Let their gratitude, pity, and love, be 
seen iv their prayers, and efforts, and contribu- 
tions. ‘These should be united. ‘There must 
be prayed, there must be effort, there must be 
giving. And we should give from principle, 
not from impulse or excited feelings. Remem- 
bering that the gospel cannot be sent to the des- 
titute without means, we should make it a mat- 
ter of principle—a matter of conscience—to 
give a portion of our property to this object, as 
the Lord hath prospered us, according to our 
ability. And we should give regularly, so much 
a year to this, that, and the other benevolent 
object and institution; not give a large sum at 
once, and make ourselves life-members, or life- 
directors of some societies, and then excuse 
ourselves for ever after from giving any 
thing, because we once gave a little more than 
ordinary. If we are able, it is well to make 
ourselves, and our children, and friends life- 
members or life-directors ; but this should not 
prevent us from giving regularly, and yearly, 
or monthly to the leading objects of benevo- 
lence. No; we must give regularly, and sys- 
tematically, and from principle; and we must 
also remember our individual, personal respon- 
sibility, and obligations in this business. Every 
One must give according to his or her ability. 
The husband must not give for the wife, but 
both husband and wife must give, each for him 
or herself. ‘The parent must not give for the child, 
but both parent and child must give, each for him 
or her self. In accordance with these views let 
all our pastors put the names of all their church 
members in a suitable book, with columns ruled 
and headed thus :—January, Foreign Missions; 
April, Education; July, Tracts and Books; 
October, Domestic Missions ; and let them call 
personally four times a year, on every member 
for his or her donation to the above objects, i.e. 
in January, for our Board of Foreign Missions; 
in April, for our Board of Education and 
Princeton Theological Seminary; in July, ‘for 
our Boaru of Publication, Bible, and Tract So- 
cieties; and in October, for our Board of Do- 
mestic Missions. And \let-all remember that 
they should give from principle, regularly, in- 
dividually, liberally. r it will cost about so 
much to get through the world on the most 
economical scale, and it will také but a little 
more to gain as good a reputation for geénero- 
sity as any of our neighbours possess; and 
then all that is given above this is clear gain, 
as it secures the reputation of liberality—and 
the wise man has said, its good name is rather 
to be chosen than great riches. Who will be- 
lieve that you are grateful to God for his fa- 
vours, or that you pity the heathen, if you pinch 
a sixpence in two before letting it slip into a col- 
lection, or if you consider every thing thrown 
away which you contribute to the missionary 
cause? If you prize the gospel, show your es- 
timate of its value by your zeal to spread it 
over the earth; and rest not till every nation 
is that happy people whose God is the Lord. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE PROMISED SPIRIT. 


» God has promised his Spirit to them that ask, | , 
-rest for relief from this gloomy prospect? [ 


to convince of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment; to show us our need of the Saviour 
and lead us.to him; to take of the things of 
Christ and show and apply them unto us. If 
sensible of our blindness, we may receive spirit- 
ual illumination by seeking it of God. If sen- 
sible of our weakness, we may obtain strength 
from above by asking that we may receive. If 
‘sensible of our ignorance, we may be taught of 
God_and receive wisdom from on high by ap- 
o the throne of grace; for there we may 
rey and find grace to help in time of 
o duty is required, but there is grace 
for its perlurmance. Do any feel 
themselves unequal to the conflict with and in 
the world? Let them remember the promise 
of the Spirit; and instead of yielding themselves 
to discouragement, inactivity, and despondency, 
let them pray for the Spirit, remembering that 
God is more willing to give his Spirit to them 
that ask, than earthly parents to give good gifts 
unto their children. Let them not say they 
must wait God’s time before they begin to seek 
the salvation of their souls, for God’s time is the 
present. Now is the accepted time. There 
are two kinds of waiting:—one is, wait and 
do nothing, which is tempting the Lord and 
provoking him to anger ;—the other is, waiting 
in the usé of the appointed means, which God 
approves and which he will bless. ‘To wait for 
the Spirit, without asking for the Spirit, is har- 
dening the heart and hazarding the soul. If 
you feel your dependence, confess it to God, 
and ask him to work in you all the good plea- 
sure of his goodness—to work in you to will 
and to do of his own good pleasure, and at the 
same time work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling. Do whut God commands, 
and what you know and feel to be your duty, 
not in your own strength, but in the strength of 
the Lord. Bless God that his Spirit is promis- 
ed, but make not that an excuse for living in 
sin and neglecting duty. The Spirit is promis- 
ed to encourage us to seek the salvation of our 
souls, not to. justify us in rebelling against God. 
To make our dependence on the Spirit an ex- 
cuse for negligence and indifference is one of 
the worst features of our depravity. This de- 
pendence should constrain ugato ask that we 
may receive, to seek that we may find; and 
cause us to rest not till we have a comfortable 
evidence that we are born of God. Surely we 
should not resist and grieve that Spirit upon. 
whose agency our salvation depends, and whose 
final departure from us must seal us over to the 
fearful doom of the lost. Grieve not the Holy 
Spirit of God, but let his promised aid induce 
you to seek the salvation of your soul: or soon 
you will utter the sad lament, The harvest is 
past, the summer is ended, and | am not saved! 
Jer. viii. 20. W. J. M. 


SIN. 

Every sin, when newly committed, amazes 
and terrifies the soul, though the sense of it 
soon wears off. How shall we be able to bear 
the anguish of all our sins together, when con- 
science, which forgets and extenuates none, 
brings them to our remembrance ? 


From a Presbyterian in England. 
ENGHISH CHURCH AFFAIRS. 


Since | last wrote, things loek darker and 
darker in England. New converts to Rome are 
announced in all parts of the country. The— 
Catholic party within the Church are more un- 
disguised in their language, and more bold in 
their movements. Nor is’ there longer much 
need of retaining disguise. “In these days 
there is no King in Israel, and each man doth 
that which seemeth good in his own eyes.” 
There is not the shadow of any thing like dis- 
cipline or government in the Church. The peo- 
ple are becoming habituated to seeing Popish 
ceremonies, and hearing Popish sermons in 
Protestant churches. In many parts of the 
country the great proportion of the clergy are | 
onthe side of error. Among the younger 
clergy, and the students at the Universities, 
there are few who are not more or less corrupt- 
ed, and fewer to whom the name of Protestant 
can with any propriety be applied. The num- 
ber of anti-Protestant publications, and the vast 
extent of their circulation, show with what 
avidity their views are taken up by the public. 
The evil is spreading swiftly and silently, and 
no one can tell the extent of its operations. 
“ Multi sunt omnis atatis, omnis ordinis, utrius- 
que serus. Neque enim civitates tantum, sed 
vices etiam, atque agros, superstitionis istius 
contagio pervagata est.” In Scotland, where 
there are regular Synods and Assemblies, the 
strength of ecclesiastical parties, and the state 
of religious affairs, can always be known with 
facility and precision. But in England every 
thing is working in the dark; no one knows 
how far the Protestantism of the Establishment 
is already undermined, or how far the public 
mind is prepared for the greatest religious re- 
volutions. Among the upper classes, Puseyism 
is acting as the pioneer of Popery. But among 
the lower orders no such preparatory system is 
requisite. The great masses of the English 
people are (through the neglect of the Church) 
in such a debased state of darkness and igno- 
rance, as to be the ready victims of the grossest 
superstition. Popery is accordingly making 
fearful progress amongst them, and sharing 
with infidelity in the work of destroying souls. 
We may well ask Whereunto will these things 
grow? Many whoare neither fanatics nor alarm- 
ists, speak of the near fulfilment of the predict- 
ed supremacy of the anti-Christian power. All 
who are watching the progress of events, speak 
despondingly of the state and prospects of the 
reformed faith, and of evangelical truth in Eng- 
land. Even men who, not long since, rejoiced 
at the outbreak of the Oxford heresy, as open- 
ing up a field for the triumph of truth and the 
progress of reformation, and as tending to 
awaken men to the necessity of carrying out 
those great and first principles, apart from the 
precise adjustment of which, English Protest- 
autism has hitherto remained weak and vulner- 
able on every side, are now less-sanguine in 
their anticipations. Isaac ‘Taylor spoke in this 
strain in the first number of his “ Ancient Chris- 
tianity,” yet even he now expresses it as his 
‘‘firm and long-matured belief, that unless a 
firm, determined, Protestant movement takes 
place, and that early, Protestantism, the entire 
work of the martyrs of the sixteenth eentury, is 
in great peril. Improbable as such a turn of 
affairs may seem just now, J can readily im- | 
agine a train of circumstances which would en- 
courage a bold attempt to crush at a stroke 
religious liberty in Britain and her colonies. 
The wish ‘to put us down,’ one and all, we 
well know is in the hearts of the promoters of 
Church principles; nor will these men rest 
until they have risked a revolution in their en- 
deavours to rule the world after the fashion 
of Saints Hildebrand, Innocent III., and Domi- 
nic.” - Such a warning is valuable, coming, as © 
it does, from the man who, of all others in Eng- 
land, from his studies and pursuits and sound 
judgment, is most worthy of being listened tu 
concerning the prospects and probabilities of 
affairs in the coming ecclesiastical revolution. 
Assuredly no one who knows the present state 
of the people of England, and reflects how 
rapidly religious motives are displacing and 
taking the room of political motives in the in- 
fluencing forces of public affairs, will be disposed 
to regard the most gloomy predictions and the 
worst fears of the present time as visionary. 
And although even the Puseyites themselves 
continue the cry of ne Popery, the existing state 
of ecclesiastical affairstin England and Prussia, 
and elsewhere, renders it little doubtful, that ‘a 
refined, not a reformed, Romanism may soon 
extend from end to end of Europe. It is a fatal 
infatuation to suppose that no such things can 
come about in these enlightened times. ould 
to God they were'so enlightened as to secure us 
against the return of the worst delusions!” 

But is there nothing on which the mind can 


shall point out what seem the brightest spots in 
the present state of ecclesiastical affairs, and 
my readers will judge whether they give any 
solid ground for hope, or whether they do not 
rather tend to increase that state of apprehen- 
sion, which it is wise for the mind to assume in 


-preparing for the future. 


The Bishop of Winchester has a second time, 

on the ground of Puseyism, refused priest’s 

orders to the Rev. Mr. Young, Professor Keble’s 

curate. He has also published his late charge, 

notwithstanding the challenge of Professor Keble, 

who threatened to retire into lay communion 

with the Establishment, should his ecclesiasti- | 
cal superior follow the example of the Universi- 

ty in condemning Tract XC. The firmness 

and courage of Bishop Sumner at this crisis is 

beyond all praise. But the prospects of the 

Church are very melancholy, if her safety is 

thus to depend on the liberum arbitrium of an 

Episcopal oligarchy. ‘There are few of the 

Bishops who have any disposition to act like 

the Bishop of Winchester. Such powers also 

may be used for evil as well as for goed. The 

late Bishop of Peterborough, it is well known, 

had a set form of questions for candidates, 

whereby no clergyman of evangelical princi- 

ples could be admiited,into his diocese. ‘There 

is, therefore, no secufity for even nominal or- 

thodexy remaining in the’ Church. And even 

although the whole Bench of Bishops were 

zealous for the truth, they could do no more 

than keep down, for a short season, the open 

outbreak of Popery. There can be no lasting 

peace, and no security for the Protestant faith, 

until the Popish errors in the standards and 

constitution of the Church be thoroughly eradi- 

cated. ‘The Church of England is at this mo- 

ment exemplifying what is written in Judges ii. 

2, 3—** 1 said ye shall make no league with the 

inhabitants of this land: ye shall throw down 

their altars; but ye have not obeyed my voice: 

why have ye done this? Wherefore, I said, I 

will not drive them out from before you; but 

they shall be as thorns in your sides, and their 

gods shall be a snare unto you.” 

There has lately been the semblance of great 

increase of religious zeal within the Establish- _ 
ment. This appeared from the numbers joining 
the ranks of the religious societies, and the in- 
creased resources placed at their disposal, and 
the number of new churches which are raising 
throughout the country. But it is to be feared 
that the greatest part of this outward show is 
defective. In these societies, 1 doubt whether 
the real effective force is any greater than in 
their times of less unpretending operation, be- 
fore the prayerful efforts of their pious support- 


jers were superseded by the lordly patronage of 


the prelates and dignitaries of the Church, and 
chilled by the heartless co-operation of the fash- 
ionable religious public. Many of the old mem- 
bers mourn over their altered circumstances; 
the pomp of human patronage now appearing 
where men before looked to the power of God 
alone to sanction and patronise their endeavours. 
The recent disclosures also concerning the de- 
signs of the Puseyite and High Church clergy, 
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who, finding themselves unable to put down 
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these evangelical associations, have been join- erent would be, were they unjustly and ruth- 
ing.them ‘with the design of swamping the ins /lesdly uesailed. May we not continue to throw 
‘fluence of the good: men, and obtaining the di- {such dishonour on our/profession and our God! 
rection’ of their resources for their own evil | “The second maiti cduse of our uneasiness on 
ends, have broken many of the hopes lately en- |the Pusdyite’ account, is the complete silence 
-tertained ofthe ‘influence of these societies as |maintained, or great apathy exhibited, on the 
evangelizing bodies. | subject by the great majority of our bishops. It 
Moreover, in the extension of the Church of }is impossible us reasonable men, that they should 
England, now going on‘ so largely, there is lit- | not not see how inexpressibly important is the 
tle to gratify those who love the truth as it is in | pending controversy ; yet the majority of them 
Jesus.' No doubt some of the chapels which | maintain a death-like silence, as if they were 
are building throughout the country are the ef- [lifeless statues set upon the towers of our 
fects of pious motives for the honour of God | Church for its ornament, instead of her chosen 
and the extension of the Saviour’s kingdom. | champions selected as her watchmen, and bound 
But the’ great part of this movement is ecclesi- |by the most sacred obligations that can be im- 
-astical not Christian; it is the result of political | posed on men, to give her warning of every 
not of pious designs. It is not so much the | mischief. | 
‘Church of Christ as the Church of England |) .The man whose silence in this matter ought 
which is sought to be extended. It is in way of | naturally to excite the greatest astonishment in 
reaction from the attacks. made by dissent upon | the Courch, is one for whom, on many accounts, 
‘the Establishment. We might forget the mo- | we entertain a high respect; we mean, our own 
Aives in t'se excellence of the effects ; and might | diocesan, the Bishop of London. We do not 
reflect iow God maketh even the wrath of man | know, however, that his Lordship’s silence in 
to praise him; and might rejoice that whether | that matter does excite much surprise, for it is 
through envy or strife, or good will, notwith- | by many thought to harmonize with his policy 
standiag, every way Christ was to be preached. | in other things. | 
| But really when we come to reflect on thesoul- | Whatever there may be in this, the fact of 
destroying errors pervading the English Church, | his Lordship leaving the Church in its present 
and that each new pulpit now erecting is more | agitation on matters of primary importance, as 
likely to be a centre for spreading the contagion | sheep without a shepherd, in as far is high 
of death than for holding forth the Word of | office and vast influence in the Chuch is con- 
Life, we cannot regard the extension of the Es- | cerned, seems beyond the reach of’ adequate 
tablishment, as presently constituted, as a bles- | vindication. Certain conceivable motives for 
sing to the country. {It may be overruled for | such a line of conduct are level to the meanest 
good, and the sound of the pure Word of Truth |capacity. A just apology for it, on scriptural 
-may at some future time be heard in these | principles, we believe beyond the powers of the 
churches; but as matters now look this church- | human mind to produce. We say this much 
building is but a working into the hands of Po- | with regret; but considering not only his Lord- 
pery, and a means of diffusing error rather than |ship’s position in the Church, but high talents 
truth. Where the doctrine of Christ abideth |and commanding influence, we could, consist- 
not, he that biddeth them God speed is partaker | ently with our duty, say no less. 


of the evil deeds. 2 John ii. . As to the progress of the heresy, it is chiefly 
(To be continued in our next.) among the young, the inexperienced, the carnal, 
and the unenlightened. It is not that we are 


_ FOREIGN ITEMS. losing men to the cause of truth, but that men) 
Tue Russian Ciercy.—The Russians them- | who before were nothing good, are now becom- 
selves allow that their clergy are deplorably jing something evil. But amidst this we are 
ignorant, and, in many cases, coarse and vicious. | disposed to think, that men of, apostolic princi- 
‘his is pretty well borne out by the fact | ples, of the true principles of the Reformation 
that they are never admitted into society, unless | and of our Church, in one word, of evangelical 
their presence is required at some religious cere- | principles, are greatly on the increase also. 
* mony or fedtival. ‘The anecdote related to Mr. | May God add to their number daily; and add 
Venables, by a Russian gentleman, will give a | also to their wisdom, their zeal, their faithful- 
good idea of the state of degradation to which | ness, and perfect understanding of those saving 
they reduce themselves :—*‘ Passing one day,” | truths which have been taught them by God, and 
says that gentleman, “near a large group of | which are for the life of the world. 
peasants who were assembled in the middle of ——_——— 


a village, I asked them what was going for- 

ward ‘We are. only putting the father (as PRESBYTERY OF EDINBURGH. 

they called the priest) into a cellar.’ ‘Oh!’ |, The Presbytery held its usual monthly meet- 
said they,‘ he is a sad drunkard, and has been ing on Wednesday week, the Rev. Mr. Hay, of 
in a state of intoxication afl the week ; so we al- the Dean, Moderator. Before the proceedings 
ways take care every Saturday to put him in a commenced, all parts of the hall were crowded 
safe place, that he may be able to officiate at |t© €xcess, It being expected that a debate would 
the church next day, and on Monday he is at take place on the non-intrusion questjpn, accord- 
liberty 10 begin drinking again.’ ‘| could not |!98 public 

help applauding,” says Mr. S. “ this very sen- NON-INTRUSION Al tr : 
sible i, which was related io me |. Dr. Gordof then said, he had to request the 
with all the gravity in the world.” Such con- indulgence of the Presbytery while he propo- 
duct, in the eyes of a Russian gentleman, is sed for their consideration, an overture to the 
only a failing !— Notes of a Half-payin Search General Assembly in reference to certain legis- 
of Health. ; lative measures which have been, or. which 

| MAY be proposed, for settling the affairs of the 
Deceogre Bovis; which Church. Tné following overture, was then read: 
>- 

Lady Rosse contributed so liberally, is almost 
deserted by its congregation, in consequence of 
the Puseyite doctrines preached there.—Limer- 
ick Chronicle. 


sent critical position of the Church’s affairs, 
as explained in the minutes which the General 
Assembly’s Committee have published, resolve 
as follows : | 
1. That the Church, during all her recent 
Four inquests were held a few days ago before |Contendings, has uniformly adhered to her fun- 
Dr. Birt Devies and out of twelve withebaes ex- damental principle, that no pastor be tntr uded 
* amined, not except the congregation contrary to the will of 
able able to sign their depositions.— Bir. Adv. That wen -recently 
made, as it. was believed, on the part of her 
Majesty’s Government, which was understood 
to be intended to leave the Church at liberty 


OrrentaL Manuscripts.—A letter from 
Copenhagen says: “ The king has just appoint- 
ed a Committee of fifteen persons to examine 
all the manuscripts in the Orienal languages 
which are in the Royal library of this city to 
the number of eleven thousand, in order that 
every thing which they contain of interest to 
arts, industry, and science, may be extracted 
and translated for publication at the expense of 

* the Government, and under the superintendence 
of a committee of the Royal library, composed 


form to which, although strongly disapproving 
of it, it.was thought the Church might submit. 
it now appears that the proposal was not un- 
derstood by the Government in a sense coming 
up to what was declared to be indispensable, 
and that the only settlement contemplated has 
been on a footing which the Church has all 
along repudiated as inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple of non-intrusion. 
‘In accordance with these resolutions, and 
inasmuch as there is ground for apprehending 


ATTACK ON THE MonasTERY OF THE GREAT 
Sr. Bernarp.—The Phare du Leman states, 
that the monastery of the great St. Bernard was 
lately attacked during the ‘night by fourteen 
brigands. The holy fathers (according to this 
report) defended themselves with great courage, 
let loose their dogs, and killed five of their as- 
sailants. They had, however, to deplore the 
loss of their prior, with three of their servants 
and several dogs. 


settlement of the affairs of the Church, which 
will not recognize the fundamental principle of 
non-intrusion in any form to which the Church 
could submit, it is humbly overtured by the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, that the General As- 
sembly do oppose and resist any measure which 
does not unequivocally allow the Church in 
every instance to reject a presentee, not merely 
in respect of the reasons or objections stated by 
the parishioners against his settlement, nor in 
respect of their adherence to these reusons or 
objections, but solely in respect of the contin- 
ued opposition of the members of the congrega- 
tion, founded on a declared conscientious re- 


Marrrace or Jews CHRIsTIANS.— 
The Second Chamber of Hanover rejected, on 
the 13th inst., a proposition having for its ob- 
ject to permit the marriage of Jews with Chris- 
tians, on condition that the children should be 
brought up in the Christian religion, or, at least, 
to declare valid marriages contracted between 
Jews and Christians in foreign countries, with- 
out any intention on their part of eluding the 
Hanoverian laws. 


the congregation. 

‘And further, that the General Assembly, 
while they continue to give their earnest and 
favourable attention to the obtaining of such a 
measure as shall fully, and by a fixed rule, re- 
cognize the continued opposition of the majority 
of a congregation, as a conclusive ground for 
rejecting a presentee. do also take into their se- 
rious consideration, with a view to. the deliver- 
ance of the Church from her present difficulties, 
the propriety of seeking the abolition of the law 
of patronage, as, especially in the construction 
now attempted fo be put upon it, involving a 
violation of the Constitytion of the Church and 
Kingdom secured at the Revolution, and unal- 
terably ratified by the Act of Security and 
‘Treaty of Union.” - 

Dr. Gordon then at some length supported 
the views contained in the above Memorial, and 
proposed its-adoption by the Presbytery. 

The motion being seconded, 

Dr. Chalmers spoke at length in support of it. 

Dr. Simpson opposed it. 


Rev. Mr. Marsnaty.—Our readers may re-. 
member that the Rev. Mr. Marshall left the 
Church of Scotland, becauge he considered it 
inconsistent with the pure and apostolical model 
of Scripture. The facts connected with his re- 
cent appointment in Bristol may, perhaps, cast 

_ some light on what he regards as apostolical 
* Church order. The rector of the charge on 
which he has entered was Dr. Field, who, during 
his whole incumbency, extending to about sixty 
years, was non-resident. Its duties were dis- 
charged by the Rev. Mr. Grenfield, who has con- 
siderable reputation asa literary and theologi- 
cal writer, for the last twenty-five years. On 
the death of Dr. Field, Mr. Grenfield, his cu- 
rate, now advanced in-life, was summarily dis- 
missed to make room for Mr. Marshall. We 
have the above facts on unquestionable author- 
ity. ‘They form a singular illustration of apos~} 1), Muir then said, that although Re did not 
tolical succession. Cuardien. agree with Dr. Simpson in the views he held 


Presbytery having considered the pre-| 


to act upon the principle of non-intrusion, in a] 


the introduction of a legislative measure for the} 


gard to the spiritual interests of themselves or/ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tak Mississipp1.—T he steamer Mississippi, Cap- 
tain Salter, arrived at New York on Wednesday 
morning, from Norfolk, Va., and came to an anchor 
off the. tery. 1 

Kentrucxy.—The Kentacky Legislature 
ed on the 3d instant, after passing an immense num- 
ber of actg, one of which pledges the faith of fhe 
State, for the purpose of continuing the internal 4m- 
provements. ob | new counties were created du- 
ring the session, to which were given the names of 
Crittenden, Boyle, Ballad, Marshall, and Letcher. 

Banx or Penn Townsnir.—The Directcrs of the 
Bank of Penn Township, Philadelphia, gave notice 
on Wednesday 16th inst. that ander present circum- 
stances they deem it advisable to close the doors of 
the Bank. 

Deatus By Finer.—On Saturday evening last Mr. 
Perry, living at No 115 Cedar street, New York, 
was alarmed by the appearance of fire in his house, 
and on going to the hed room of his mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Peters, found that her bedding was in flames. 
The fire was soon extinguished, but the old lady was 
so badly barnt that in a little while she expired. 
She had been reading in bed, as was her habit. On 
the morning of the 8th inst a fire occurred in the up- 
per part of the city of Boston, and an old lady named 
Johnson, said to be nearly a hundred years of age, 
was burned to death. Two children, aged respect- 
ively uine and three years, were also burned. 

Great Maiu.—The mail brought by the steam 
ship Unicorn, from the Acadia at Halifax, was the 
largest ever arrived in the United States. The 
number of letters was about forty thousand, and 
there were forty bags of newspapers. The postage 
on the letters for New York amounted to about 
#3300; Philadelphia $650, Baltimore $200; Aibany 
(city and distribution) $500. 

GrovocicaL State Casinets.—Mr. Rogers the 
distinguished Geologist of Pennsylvania, has pre- 
pared three extensive Cabinets, gathered re 
the progress of his survey of the State. He sug- 
gests that some steps be now taken, to arrange and 
deposit them in Harrisburgh, Pittsburgh, and Phila- 

Tue Banxrupr Law.—Up to Monday morning 
last, 758 petitions had been presented in Boston. 
Up to Saturday night last, the number of applicants 
in Connecticut amounted to 429. 

Specie ror Encianp.—One of the English sail- 
ing packets arrived at Havana on the 22d, from 
Tampico, with $270,000 in specie—the Tay arrived 
at Honduras on the l6th, with $100,000; the Sol- 
way arrived on the 15th from Vera Cruz, with 
$100,000; and the Forth arrived on the 13th from 
Vera Cruz, with $21,000—amounting to $491,000, 
and alldestined for England. 

Letrers.—Upwards of 300.000 letters are 
Blarterly returned to the General Post Office at 
Washington, from the different Post Offices in the 
Union, as dead. | 


Tse Loncest Petition.—The Roman Catholics 
in the city of New York ask for a division of the 
school fund, that they may establish their own insti- 
tutions. The Protestants resist it as an innovation 
which will be ruinous to the prosperity of the public 
schools, and establish sectarianism at once. It is 
producing much excitement in that city. The 
Express thus notices a petition to the Legislature 
on the subject. We have never seen so long a peti- 
tion as that now #in the Merchant’s Exchange, in 
favour of the present Public School system, and in 
opposition to any alterations. The petition is sus- 
pended from the top of the ceiling, extending to the 
floor. A great many thousand names are already 
attached to it, and the desire to sign does not dimin- 
ish. One good pian is adopted—that of placing the 
residence opposite the name. | 

Bank OF Pennsyivanta.—On the 10th inst. Go- 
vernor Porter sent a message to both houses of the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, expressing his opinion 
that the Bank of Pennsylvania will be obliged to 
make an assignment, and recommending that a law 
be immediately passed, authorising the Treasurer to 
appoint a ** Commissioner of Loans,” to keep his 
office in Philadelphia, to take charge of the books, 
&c., belonging to that department, which are now in 
the custody of the Bank. ‘The Governor reiterates 
his recommendations to separate the Treasury from 
Banks, and ‘suggests to the Legislature to pass a 
law that will enable the Bank of Pennsylvania to 
wind up her affairs, without injustice either to her 
creditors or her stockholders, and for this purpose, 
proposes that the ‘Trustees be some persons who are 
familiar with the affairs of the institution, in whom 
all might have confidence. 


TEMPERANCE IN THE Navy.—A meeting of much 
interest was held on Tuesday evening, on board the 
receiving ship North Carolina, at New York, for the 
promction of temperance; which issued in the for- 
mation of a society among the men, upon the pledge 
of total abstinence. ‘The meeting was addressed by 
a few friends of the cause, living in New York and 
Brooklyn, under the direction of Mr. Harris, the 
chaplain; and was closed by the adoption of a con- 
stitution and the election of officers. There were 
thirty or forty who came forward and connected 
themselves with the society, including some of the 
oldest and most respectable veterans belonging to the 
ship. It is believed that such organizations, wise- 

ly conducted, on board our national vessels, will 
have a powerful effect upon their discipline, as well 

as the moral habits of the men. It is tovbe hoped 
that the good work thus begun will be carried for- 
ward until, by the voluntary action of our seamen, 
the *grog-tub”’ shal] be found a very useless, as it 
is now evidently a very noxious appendage. 


OverFLtow IN THE Mississippr.—The Natchez 
Courier, Feb. 19, says :—The news which we gather 
to-day from the upper country is quite serious. It 
is well known to every one that the water in the Mis- 
sissippi river at this point is much higher than usual. 
We would call the attention of our planters to their 


| Jevees—strengthen and improve them, and be pre- 


pared before it is too late to make the necessary im- 
provements. An overflow is very probable, and by 
timely exertions much can be saved. 
The Canton Creole says Pearl, river is higher 
than has been known for many years; and that vast 
nuinbers of cattle have perished and are perishing in 
the swamps between the Lower end of parm coun- 
ty and Jackson, (Miss.) Mr. Prichard lost about a 
hundred head, and Mr. Williams of Rankin, a much 
larger number. Other persons whose stock has been 
ranging on Pearl river, have, of course, Jost in pro- 
ortion. Big Black river is high, and the swamps 
in a desperate condition. 


Coat Trape.—Four iron boats, with steam en- 
gines on board, capable of carrying 230 tons each, 
are now constructing in New York, for tie purpose 
of carrying coal directly from the Delaware to that 
_ city, through the Raritan Canal. The Directors ex- 
pect to divert a vast quantity of the eastern trade 
from the Schuylkill to their conveyance through that 
channel. | 


Curiovs.—The following from the Norwich 
(Conn.) Courier, shows a curious course of trade: 
‘In calling this morning at the depot of the railroad 
in Norwich, my attention was attracted to four bales 
of 27 inch Brown Shirtings just landing from the. 

ew York steamboat, having been manufactured by 
the Mechanic’s Company of Petersburg, Va., and 
being on their way by railroad to the purchasers, 
Messrs. H. B. Claffin & Co. of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. | 
Froripa.—Accounts from Picolata, of the 4th, 


ES on this subject, yet he rose to second the 


sat _From the London Record. | amendment, which contained no expression of 
PROGRESS OF PUSEYISM. opiniog beyond this—that it was not expedient 
There are two things which chiefly alarm us |to transmit the overture. He rose under a deep 
in relation to its progress; first, the disposition 
of many of the Evangelical clergy, professing : 
to repudiate the heresy, still to tamper ‘with it in 
a greater or less degree—thus betraying to all 
intelligent observers, their partial, if not total 
deadness.to the infinite malignity of the evil, 
and consequently the superficial character of 
their own theology, and the feebleness of the 
defence of “the truth as it is in Jesus,” to be 
expected from men so defective in knowledge, 
so weak in zeal, and content to have the armour 
of God lying uselessly around them, instead of nsi 
arraying themselves in the spiritual panoply. |ly,of ruin. They had been for some time ad- 
One mode in which this lifeless and dishonour- |vancing step by step to such an issue. Having 
_able apathy is exhibited is, by directing charges {had many previous opportunities of fully stating 
or sermons against the heretics, and then pri- |his views, he would not now enter upon them, 
vately holding them up to admiration, or prais- | but would merely state that, in his opinion, the 
ing them for their many distinguished excellen- | principle embodied in the Overture was incon- 
cies. “They are offenders against God, or they |sistent with an Established -Church, and incon- 
are not. “They who corrupt His truth are His |sistent with the’ principles on which he had al- 
enemies. They ought to “be “accounted -our |ways held the administration of the affairs off 
enemies” to the extent in which we can scrip- |Christ’s house ought to be conducted. He had 
turally consider any man such, whether on pub- |risen under a very serious and solemn impres- 
lic. or, private grounds. We would not after |sion of duty to second the Amendment ; and, 
‘this sort weaken, if not neutralize, the effect of |as he had often stated, and very fully explain- 
our denunciations against those who had unjust- |ed the views he held, he would not longer de- 
ly poured \upon «us the. greatest dishonour, or |tain them, but would merely second the notion 
wounded us in the persons of those dearest to |that the Overture be not transmitted. | . 
us on earth. We, then, by such uncertaincon- | Dr. Candlish then spoke in favour of the mo- 
‘duct in relation to the Tractarians, plainly de- | tion. 
/tonstrate the weakness of our faith, and that | After some further discussion, the Presby- 
God's cause is little. considered by us in com- |tery divided, when Dr. Gordon’s- motion was 
parison of what our own private feelings or in- 'carricd by forty-one to seventeen. 


which would flow to the Church of Scotland, to 


lived, and which had been the means of such 
inestimable benefit to the people of Scotland— 
he rose, he said, under a deep and solemn im- 
pression of the consequences to the Establish- 
ment by the adoption of the Overture on the 
table. He was thoroughly convinced that this 
was a forward step in the grand march, the end 
of which would be in Scotland the dissemina- 
tion of Infidelity and misrule, and, consequent- 


and serious impression of the consequences| 


the venerable Establishment under which they! 


say that Major Plympton has captured S:.ort-Grass 
and his party—some seven or eight inall. Three or 
four persons, women and children, were killed by a 
small party of Indians, West of the Suwannee, about 
the Ist of the month. 


PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE Dear AND 
Dums.—The Annual Report of the Directors of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
has just been published, and the condition of the 
Institution is as prosperous as it is gratifying. At 


61 boys and 45 girls, 72 are supported by Pennsyl- 
vania, 12 by Maryland, 7 by New Jersey, and 15 
by their friends, or the funds of the Institution. The 
expenses during last year exceeded $18,000. 


Bank Corrency.—It is a fact singularly illustra- 
tive of the vast fluctuations in currency, that the 
circulation of the single ** Bank of Rochester’ in 
‘1835, (with a capital of $250,000,) was more than 
double the whele amount of present circulation from 
all the banks now operating in Rochester! —although 
the Banking capital of this city, with institutions in 
good credit, is now upwards of a million of dollars. 
— Rochester Eve. Post. 

New Jersey.—The legislature of New Jersey 
adjourned on Saturday, 12th, inst., after a session of 
ten weeks, during which it matured and passed one 
hundred and twenty-one Acts and one Joint Resolu- 
tion, The most important of these Acts were those 
requiring the suspended Banks to resume on or be- 
fore the Ist of August, and abolishing Imprisoment 
for Debt. The operation of the latter is not limited 
to future debts, but applies to all actions or proces- 
ses for debt whatever. 


Heart-renping Occurrence.—The following is 


we remember to have read for many a day. We find 
it in the Kanawha Republican of the 5th instant. 
On theol6th February, Mr. William McClung left 


in his peaceful habitation, his wife and four children, 


‘| ones from the violence of the devouring fire—but 


‘missioners are authorized to borruw on the credit of 


‘be in consequence of a publication charging him 


the beginning of this year, there were 106 pupils,| 


ast, having drawn his anchors, and lost his rudder 


.170 to 180 unfortunaté persons, 


upon the Artigues, near Auzac, at the foot of the 


one of the most touching tales of human affliction | 


in the wilderness of Nicholas county Va. and weit) 
to Summersville to transact some business, with an 
intention to return home that evening ; but the moun- 
tain storm became so intense in the afternoon, that 
he declined doing so. His wife and children having 
retired to rest, were alarmed at a late hour by the 
burning of their house. She escaped with her little 


alas! it was only to perish by the peltings of the 
pitiless storm ! 

The next day, when Mr. McClung returned home, 
he found his house consuined by the flames, and his 
wife and all his children frozen to death ! ‘The shock 
was too great for feeble human nature;. he sa@fik un- 


his family, and his friends were compelled to put 
him in close confinement. A sympathizing heart can 
scarcely determine which to pity most, the mother 
and the children who perished in an hour, or the 
husband and the father, who lived to feel the pains 
of death a thousand times. S. Hami.ron. 


Earty Navication or THE Western Laxes.— 
We learn from the Buffalo Commercial that a steam 
boat left that port on the 10th inst. for Detroit. 


Unirep Sratres Treasury.—According to the 
official statements just made, the whole resources of 
the Treasury for this and the next two mouths, in- 
cluding money on hand, and the probable reve- 
nue from customs, are estimated at $6,319,353.53; 
against which there is required for the redemption of 
Treasury Notes $1,465,000} 

War service 3,220,010 

6 666 Ciyil List, Interest on Debt, &c. 2,275,000 


Tctal requirements for the quarter, $9,574,040 
From which deduct resources 6,319,353 


And there remains a deficit of $3,254,587 

Mr. Secretary Forward suggests the necessity as 
the Exchequer Bill will not pass, and as the Gov- 
ernment will have no means of anticipating the re- 
venues or postponing debts, of speedy provision by 
law for the extension and increase of the loan, or for 
authority to issue Treasury Notes to the extent of 
the emergency. 


Onto.—The Legislature of Ohio, after a session 
of three months, adjourned on Monday, the 7th inst. 
Of its recent proceedings, we notice that on the day 
of adjournment, through means of a committee of 
conference on the part of the two houses, a bill was 
agreed upon and passed, which contains the follow- 
ing provisions for the payment of the immediate lia- 
bilities of the state and continuing the most impor- 
tant of her public works. Ist. The fund commis- 
Sioners are authorised to sell stock,enough to pro- 
duce the nett sum of five hundred thousand dollars 
for the purpose of paying off temporary loans in the 
city of New York and in the state. 2d. The com- 


the state, for the purpose of paying balances now 
due to contractors on the public works, and for com- 
pleting the Wabas® and Erie canal, the sum of 
$1,300,000, and to issue certificates therefor, redeem- 
able at the state treasury at the pleasure of the| 
state, and the interest also payable at the state trea- 
sury—the interest payable half yearly, and not to. 
exceed six per cent., and bonds to be sold at par. 
3. The third section of the bill authorizes a suspen- 
sion of labour on the public works, except on the 
Wabash and Erie canal. 4th. Provides that the 
commissioners shall open subscriptions for loans to 
the state insthe several counties, notice whereof is 
to be published in each county, the bonds to be is- 
sued not to be less than $1004n amount. 5th. The 
sum of $300,000 of the certificates to be made pay-| 
able in Wabash and Erie canal lands, and $200,000 
in Miami extension canal lands. ee 


Navat.—The frigate Constellation, Commodore 
Kearney, and sloop-of-war Boston, Commander |’ 
Long, were at Singapore on the 23d of November. 
J. C. Richardson, of Louisville, a midshipman, died 
on board the Constellation, of fever, September 29. 


 Dereaprut Steampoat ExpLosion.—The Mobile|: 
Herald of the 4th, confirms the report of an explo-|. 
sion of:the boilers of the steamer North Star, and 
the total loss:of life attendant on it. ‘he occyrrence 
took place at about ten or twelve miles below ‘I'us- 
calvosa, on her passage down, on the 25th ult. Af- 
(@r the explosion, the boat took fire, and burned to 
the water’s edge and sunk. Fifteen persons are 
said to have been killed, among whom are Col. C. 
Conner, of Marengo, and a Mr, Tannahill of ‘Tusca- 
loosa county, passengers; both of the Engineers, 
one of the Pilots, the Bar-keeper and several Fire- 
men and Deck hands. ‘lhe Captain, J. Parham, 
and one Pilot, were both blown into the river, but 
succeeded in reaching the shore—the latter severely 
injured. d 


FO REIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


It affords us much pleasure to announce the safety 
of the steamship Caledonia, and the arrival of hen 
passengers at Halifax, in the Acadia. The Cale- 
donia put back to Liverpool, having damaged her 
rudder in the late tremendous gales. All the par- 
ticulars relating to her will be found in extracts from 
the English papers. 

The Acadia arrived at Halifax on Tuesday 8th, 
inst. The Unicorn had started on. her passage to 
Liverpool from Halifax, and the two vessels met on 
Monday 7th, inst. at sea, when both came into that 
port. ‘The mails and passengers by the Acadia 
were taken to Boston by the Unicorn, which arrived 
in that port on Friday night, llth, inst. The Acadia 
returns from Halifax immediately to Liverpool. ‘The 
Acadia experienced continued gales on the passaye, 
and saw considerable ice on the Banks. 

We have received our files of English newspapers 
to the 19th, February, on which day the Acadia 
sailed. 

The steamer Britannia arrived at Liverpool from 
Halifax Febuary 15th, after a passage of a little 
more than eleven days. | 

France has refused to join the alliance against the 
Slave Trade. 


It will be seen, in the payliamentary proceedings, | course which the Government intended to pursue,— 


that the British Government has ordered the muti- 
neers of the Creole to be set at liberty; and that 
power to surrender them for trial and punishment is 
denied. In the course of the conversation on this 
subject in the House of Peers, lord Denman said 
that there had never occurred a case in which crimi- 
nals taking refuge in England, or in the English 
dominions, had been given up on the claim of,a 
foreign Government. 

Royal Christening.—The young Prince of Wales 
has been christened, reteiving the names of Albert 
Edward, after his father and grandfather. Intermi- 
nable accounts are given in the London papers of the 
ceremonial, with all its attendant splendours. A 
swarin of royalties were present from divers parts of 

Lord Morpeth (now in this country) has lost his 
election for Parliament in the city of Dublin, having 
received 3435 votes, while his Tory opponent, W. 
H. Gregory, received 3825. Gregory’s majority 390. 

The overland mail from India arrived at London on 
the 7th of February. Dates from China November 
14, Calcutta December 22, and Bombay January 1. 

The forces in China were still going on in their 
career of conquest. The expedition sailed from 
Amoy on the Ist of September—retook Chusan 
without opposition, on the Ist of November, and 
Ningpo surrendered immediately afterward. ‘Tran- 
quility prevailed at Amoy and Canton. 

Gen. Buzen, the Belgian Minister of War, com- 
mitted suicide on the 4th of February, by shooting 
himself through the head with a pistol; supposed to 


with not being a Belgian by birth, and with having 
deserted from the French army in 1807, 

Loss of ife and Property.—A terrible gale was 
experienced in England and the neighbouring waters 
on the evening of January 26th. Accounts had reach- 
ed Lloyd’s of the loss of 23 vessels on that dreadful 
night, besides which it was feared that others had 
foundered. Many lives were lost. Damage was 
done to vessels in Waterford (Ireland) harbour -to 
the amount of £12,000. We do not discover the 
names of any Americans among the vessels lost. 

We have just read a letter from Captain York, of 
the Mayflower, now at Ardbear Harbour, Clifden, in 
which he details his sufferings on Tuesday night 


and jib sail. He also communicates the melancholy 
intelligence of the loss of thirty-five fishing boats 
upon the same night, with crews of from five to six 
persons in each boat, making a total loss of life of 
This event took 
place to the north of Sline Head.—Galway Vind. 

The celebrated diplomatist, Pozzi di Borgo, so 
long Russian-ambassador in England, died at Paris 
on the 15th of February at the age of 77. 


Fatal Avalanche.—A \ate French paper mentions 
that early on the morning of December 26, an enor- 
mous avalanche fell from a height of 1500 feet, 


Pyrenees, and entirely destroyed all the houses, with 
the whole of the inhabitants: The intelligenee of 
this dreadful calamity did not reach Auzac till the 
day after, on account of the remote position of the 
hamlet. Fifty of the inhabitants went to give what 
succour they could, but found only a few corpses out 
of the total number under the ruins of houses. 
Shipwreck and Loss of Life.—The ship Sophia, 
of London, on her voyage trom New Zealand to 
Kiapara, was lost in a tremendous gale, during the 


night of October 2, off the Bay of Islands. The 
master, Captain Harrison, and ten seamen saved 
themselves by clinging to the rigging and portions| 
of the wreck, but the remainder, consisting of twen- 
ty-eight seamen and passengers and two women, met 
with a watery grave. 


emigrant ships for New South Wales, arrived at the 
Cape of Good Hope, fifty-seven children, under six 
years old, had died during the passage. 


left Portsmouth on the 15th of February. 


bay, has been knighted by the Queen of England. 
der it; he became wild ; he desired tobe buried with| A yt . y g 


nent chiefly for his immense wealth, and his exclu- 
sive devotion to the turf and the course. 


Sweden, with -injunctions not to open them until 
fifty years after his death, are to be opened and in- 
spected with all due solemnity on the 30th of April, 
the King having died on the 29th of April, 1792. 


payment. 


survey of the north of Scotland, was thrown from 
his horse over a precipice near Thurso, 300 feet in 
height, while in the executicen of his duty, and was 
killed on the spot. 


tics of Great Britain for the year 1840 with 184}, it 

| appears that during the year just past, there has 
2,274,000) been an increase of twenty-two in the number of 
churches and religious houses erected. 


February, by the Queen in person, with a Speech.| 
At the conclusion of the speech, her Majesty with- 
drew from the House, and retired amid the cheers of 
jhe assembled thousands to Buckingham Palace. 


in the House of Lords by the Marquis of Abercorn, 
seconded by the Earl of Dalhousie. 
any thing of particular interest. 


teously twitted the’ party now in power with the as- 
snrances they no 

country was i es means hopeless, congratulating 
them on finding that affairs were in a much less de- 
plorable cundition than they had’represented when 
out of power. As to the corn laws, he assured 
that the idea of retaining the sliding seal 
surd—that it must be abandoned. 


address was then agreed to. ' 
ett. 


crease of taxation. 


Great Mortality.—On board one of the English 


The Warspite, having Lord Ashburton on board, 
Jamsetjee Jeejebhoy, a Parsee gentleman of Bom- 
ueer-sounding title, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejebhoy ! 


he Duke of Cleveland is dead. He was emi- 


The mysterious coffers left by Gustavus III. of 


The Isle of Wight Banking establishment has 
apt. Slater, R. N., engaged on the admiralty 


From a comparison of the Roman Catholic statis- 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


- The British Parliament was opened on the 3d of 


The address in answer to the speech was moved 
Neither said 
Lord Melbourne followed; he cleverly but cour- 


expressed that the state of thé 


em 
ras ab- 


Lord Brougham said that the 
them absolutely. 
aid his opinions on 


In the Hcuse of Commons the address was moved 
by the Earl of March, and seconded by Mr. Beck- 


of the finances, alleging that no decrease of.expend- 
iture could be effected, and that there must be an in- 


The seconder declared, with great regret, that the 
distress of the country had very fearfully increased ; 
and he urged the necessity ef providing regular em- 
ployment for the poor. 

Mr. Ewart avowed his belief that a property tax 


must be imposed, and urged the necessity of open-| 


ing the ports to the corn of England’s best custom- 


er, the United States of America. : 


The Corn Laws.—Sir Robert Peel brought for- 
ward his project for a change in the corn laws, on 
the 9th of February. He admitted that he did not 
anticipate from this measure any material and im- 
mediate relief to the existing distress. He did not 
attribute that distress tothe cornlaws. Heascribed 
it to a variety of other causes, temporary in their 
nature. 

The New York Courier and Enquirer, in speak- 


ing of Parliamentary movements, says: * In addition| 


to the great Corn Law question, the ministers have 
proposed resolutions in regard to the Colonial Cus- 
toms duties, similar to those brought forward last 
winter by the former administration. These, it is 
believed, will afford considerable relief to.the West 
Indian and North American Colonies: The admis- 
sion of grain. and flour into these colonies, at a duty 
of three shillings on the quarter of wheat, and two 
shillings on the barrel of flour, is looked upon as an 
important auxiliary to the modifications of tlie Corn 
Laws, and an opening for the admission of flourinto 
England from the Uinited States, through Canada, 


at a fixed rate of duty.” 


The petition against the corn laws from Preston 


has received nearly 17,000 signatures, and the me- 
morial to the Queen from the female inhabitants has 
appended to it 9600. 
. The Leeds township petition, for the repeal of the 
corn laws, received in little more than a week up- 
wards of 43,000 signatures, and the petition from the 
female inhabitants nearly 24,000 7 


Case of the Creole-—Lord Brougham, pursuant to 
notice, in the House of Lord on the 14th February, 
brought under the consideration of their lordships 
the case of the Creole, by moving for ¢gopies of any 
correspondence upon the subject. He had, he said, 
considered the subject since he had first named the 
matter in that house, and the result of the considera- 
tion was a confirmation of the opinion he had for- 
merly givey. He was of opinion that, even for the 
mere purpose of good neighbourhood, there ought to 
be a law amongst nations giving the power to each 
of surrendering criminals seeking refuge after con- 
demnation in their countries. There was, however, 
no such law in existence, and no power on the part 
of this country to comply with any such demand. 


The Earl of Aberdeen said that some communica-| 


tions had taken place upon this.subject with the 
Government of America, but he hoped the noble lord 
would not press for them, if he informed him of the 


“hold together for two hours more against such a 


pairs. 


one of them by the naturalist, and the other by the 


‘made by M. Guizot. A majority in favour of the 


The mover took strong ground on the subject] 


After receiving all the legal assistance they deemed 
requisite, the Government was satisfied that, by the 
law of this country, there was no authority to bring 
the persons who had escaped in the Creole to trial 
for munity or murder, or even to detain them in cus- 
tody. Instructions had accordingly been sent out 
for their liberation, unless it should appear-that there 
was any colonial law under which they could be 
brought to trial. He was not, however, aware of 
the existence of any such law. 

Lord Denman said he believed that the whole of 

Westminister Hall was unanimous that the law of 
England furnished no means of delivering up the 
— who had escaped in the Creole. The noble 
ord quoted the opinions of lord Ceke, and in later 
years, of Sir C. Wetherell, to the same effect, and 
said that it would be indeed desirable if there were 
an international law giving a power to surrender 
criminals; but such a law could only rest upon the 
presumption that the laws of all nations were reason- 
able, and he feared the nefarious traffic in slaves 
would stand very much in the way of any such ar- 
rangement. 

Lord Campbell said he should.not have spoken on 
the subject. but that an opinion had been attributed 
to him contrary to that just expressed by the Lord 
Chief Justicé, which opinion he had _ never given. 
He .was of opinion that the American Government 
had no power to demand that those men should be 
given up, and that if such a were made, 
there was no power by the municipal law of Eng- 
land to comply with it. 

Lord Cottenham and the. Lord Chancellor gave 
similar 6pinions, and lord Brougham said-that the 


same view was likewise taken by lord Wynford 


and Jord Abinger. 
Lord Brougham then withdrew his motion, and 
their lordships adjourned. | 


Return of the Caledonia to Liverpool.—The steam- 


er Caledonia, which left Liverpool February 4th, for} 


Halifax and Boston, was disabled in a tremendous 
yale on the 10th, about 1300 miles from Liverpool, 


in consequence of which she found it necessary to 
put back. She first touched at Cork, and thence 
proceeded to Liverpool, where she arrived on the 


17th. 
Extract from a letter of a passenger on board 


the Caledonia steamer, dated off Cork, 15th Feb- 
ruary :—* For the first three days after we sailed, 
we got on admirably with a fair wind, but on the 
morning of the 7th, the wind chopped round, and 
commenced blowing very hard. On the 8th, the 
storm increased from the westward, with a head sea. 
It continued throughout the 9th. On the 10th, the 
sea was tremendous, and carried away our fore star- 
board bulwarks and ice-house; fille 
with water; completely washed out the passengers, 
whose berths were in that part of the vessel, and 
thoroughly saturated all the bedding, and sprung the 
rudder, Part of the after-larboard bulwarks and the 
iron rail on the taffrail were twisted off, the wheel- 
house damaged, and the paddle box partly stove in. 


the fore-cabin 


‘‘ The gale continued unabated during the 11th. 


We had to steer by the sails whilst endeavouring to 
secure the rudder (the main piece of which was 
completely twisted in the case,) by lashing chains 
round, passing iron bolts through it, and fixing chains 
over the stern. 
itude 49 20, longitude 29 W., the captain and officers 
found it would not be safe to-proceed on the voyage, 


At 6 p. m. (11th) being then in lat- 


as they were all of opinion the rudder would not 


a 


heavy sea. The captain therefore put her head about 
for the purpose of running into this place for re- 


Notwithstanding all our misfortunes, I must say 
the Caledcnia isa most excellent sea boat, for she 
rode through the whole gale like a duck. Too much 
praise cannot be given to Captain Lott for his cou- 
rageous and seamanlike conduct through the whole 
storm—in fact, on all occasions.” 

The Caledonia, after remaining a short time in the 
Cove of Cork, proceeded to this port, which she 
reached about 7 o’clock on Thursday night.- The 
preceding letter sufficiently conveys to the reader the 
damage which she has sustained. 

On the 13th inst. as the Caledonia was returning 
to Cork, the passengers unanimously adopted a me- 
morial, expressive of their confidence in the sea- 
worthiness of the vessel, and in the skill and judg- 
ment of Captain Lott, her commander. 

Expedition to the Niger.—We have now before us 
the details of the disastrous result of the Niger Ex- 
pedition,”from which, a short year ago, so much 
benefit was anticipated. It will be seen that the at- 
tempt to form establishments in the interior of Africa 
has utterly failed ; and that the usual penalty has 
heen paid, namely, a melancholy sacrifice of valua- 
ble life. 

The Expedition ascended the Niger, land was 
purchased, and a model farm established; and one 


of the vessels went a considerable way up the Chad-) 


da, which empties .itself into the Niger some 350 
miles from its mouth. But all precautions were 
vain. The steamers, one after the other were com- 
pelled to abandon the enterprise by the ravages o 
the black fever; the model farm was broken up; 
and two of the steamers were navigated to the sea, 


physician, whose acquaintance with steam machine- 
ry was picked up on board, nearly all the officers, 
the engineer, and most of the crews having perish- 
ed, or were totally unable to move out of their 
berths; and it is supposed that the Albert would 
have been lost but for the aid rendered by a steamer 
belonging to Mr. Jamieson, whose captain had 
heard of the disasters of his countrymen and generous- 
ly hastened to help them. 


FRANCE. 


The advices from Paris are to the 16th of Febru- 
ary inclusive. A protracted debate on electoral re- 
form, in the Chamber of Deputies, termninated on the 
15th, ina majority of 41 for ministers; the vote being, 
for the motion 193, against it 234. This result is in 
part ascribed to a most able and convincing speech 


proposed reform was confidently expected, and the 
result was considered an overwhelming defeat for 
the opposition. ‘ 

The treaty for the suppression of the slave trade— 
conceding the right of search—had not been ratified 
by France. The London papers admit that the con- 
cesion is against the declared opinion of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and the nation, but endeavour to con- 
sole themselves with the assurance that some slight 
modifications of the treaty will secure the desired 
ratification. 

The discussion in the French Chamber, on the 
right of search, was catried on with quite the usual 
spirit, and, it strikes us, with more than the custom- 
ary intelligence on the part of all the speakers. The 
discourse arose on the response to the King’s Speech. 
The proposition of M. Billaut was to amend a para- 
graph as follows: | 

‘‘ Prudence suggests, also, that in the arrange- 
ments relative to the suppression of a guilty traffic, 
(the slave trade) your government should carefully 
place beyond every attempt, the legitimate interests 
of our maritime commerce, and the entire indepen- 
dence of our flag.” 

This amendment gave rise to a whole day’s dis- 
cussion, in which the right of.search was very close- 
ly scanned, and the peculiar sensibilities of the Uni- 
ted States, on this subject, were freely commented 
on. -And it seems, that while most of the maritime 
powers were willing to submit to the right of search, 
at least so far as to identify the ship with the flag, 


the United States refused even to allow of any visi-|. 


tation to her vessels, and denied:the right of Euro- 
pean ships to send on board the merchant vessels of 
this country, just to compare the papers with the 


flag, without any inquiry touching cargo or passen-| ° 


ers. 
: On this subject, M. Thiers says, that in replying 
to the request of Lord Aberdeen, that the Americans 
should, at least, allow the English to search a ves- 
sel which has usurped the American flag, the Ameri- 
cans say, ‘** If the vessel has really usurped the Ame- 
can flag, you may pursue her, but take care you do 
not be deceived; search her provided she 4s not an 
American vessel.” 
M. Thiers continues: ‘I am uneasy when I see 
this America thus firm and susceptible—indeed, 
susceptibility belongs to firmness. . And we, (the 
French) we who were the nation which, for three 
hundred years, sustained inviolably the rights of 
neutrality—who have sustained them by negotia- 
tions and by war—who, for that great end, have 
formed extensive coalitions, that of 1780, and that of 
1800—are we now to become the approvers of a 
‘treaty which America repulses? And it is America 
that defends the rights of neutrals against all the 
world—against France herself!—There is a lesson 
in this profoundly instructive. If the rights of neu- 
trals were not deeply implicated, I ask why Ameri- 
ca should resist? Yet she does resist, even to the 
risk of a possibility, nay, a probability of a war.” 
The amendment of M. Billaut did not prevail, but 
the following, from M. Lefevre was adopted : 
‘¢ We have also confidence, that in granting anew 
a concurrence in repressing a criminal traffic, your 
government will be able to preserve from every at. 
tempt on the interests of our commerce, and the inde- 
pendence of our flag.”’ 


FROM INDIA. 


‘The news by the overland mail, which is from 
Bombay to January 1, and from China to November 
14, is of great interest. The predictions, so often 
uttered, of the ultimate failure of the British: opera- 
tions in Affghanistan, are at length verified. A suc- 
cession of disasters has attended the progress of, 
the Anglo-Indian attempt to subjugate the country; 
almost the whole population finally rose up in arms; 
a new sovereign has been proclaimed by the people, 
in the room of the profligate.and feeble Shah Soojah; 
and the utmodt efforts of the Anglo-Indian troops tg 
quell the insurrection have proved unavailing. — 

In Cabul the British forces had suffered a serious 
disaster, in a sudden outbreak, in which Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes, and several other officers were killed. 
The following is from .anm India paper:—The first 
manifestation of the popular anger consisted in a 
murderous assault on a party of British officers, 
who were then leaving the-Durbar. Sir Alexander 
Burnes, his brother Lieut. ‘C. Burnes, and Lieut. 


Broadfoot, of the European Regiment, were massa-| 


cred, and another officer, Lieut. Stuart, of the Engi- 


neers, cut down, in the presence of Shah Soojah} 


himself. Sir Alexander was shot as he was about 


to mount his horse, by a treacherous Armenian in| | 


his own service. Soon the whole city was up in 
arms; the bazars were plandered; the houses of the 
British officers were ransacked, and their property 
destroyed: the treasury was pillaged, and other de- 


predations were committed in the town; whilst an- 
other large es chiefly Kuzzilbashes, it is said, 
attacked the British cantonments, which are situated 
about two miles from the town. 3 

While these sad events were befalling us at the 
capital, our principal outposts were being attacked 
by the enemy. Charekur, which is to the North of 
Cabul, was besieged, and the single corps there post- 
ed, the Shah’s regiment, after a gallant defence, cut 
to pieces. All the officers attached to it, with ex- 
ception of one who escaped, severely wounded, were 
killed, and Lieut. Rattray, the political agent at Ko- 
histan fell there also. About this same time, Captain 
Woodburn, with a patty of 120 men, was proceeding 
from Ghuznee to Cabul, when he fell in with a large 
body of the insurgents, and the whole of his little 
band were massacred. Ali Musjidand Pesh Bolak, 
which lie on the Eastern front of Affghanistan, be- 
tween Peshawar and Jellalabad, were attacked also. 
but with no calamitous result; and Ghunzee, only 
garrisoned by a single regiment, has been beleaguer- 


-ed by the enemy, but although evil reports are rife 


concerning it, we may hope that it is yet secure. 


FROM CHINA. 


The ship Venice, arrived at New York from Can- 
ton, brings letters and papers from Canton to Nov. 
25, nine days later than the intelligence brought by 
‘the overland mail from India. , 

Affairs at Canton remain without material change 
from our last advices. ‘The Canton papers give full 


details of the series of successes which have attend-| 


ed the northern expedition under Sir Henry Poutin- 
guer, the capture of Chinhae, Ningpo, &c. 

The successes, however, had not as yet, it is be- 
lieved, drawn any pacific overtures from the Chi- 
nese. It is understood that Sir Henry had sent to 
India for further reinforcements, to proceed to ‘l'een- 
sin and Pekin next) season; as the season was too 
far advanced to do so at once. 

Every thing remained quiet at Canton, and teas 
were shipped off without interruption. The high 
prices, however, had not been maintained. The 
scarcity of money is very great, made more so by 
the shipment of a'large sum to India of the Canton| 
ransom money. 


It is said 8,000,000 of dollars are demanded fer pal 


the ransom of Ningpo, and for the non-molestation 
of Hang-Chaw-Foo, the capital, and other towns of 
that province. | 

A great quantity of cash was found at Ningyo, 
supposed to be a million of dollars worth in the 
metal of the country. | 

The British have issned orders to disturb the 
country trade: the trade between Formosa and Chi- 
na is to be interrupted. 

‘The trade between Canton and Whampoa is not 
to be interfered with for the present; and, it is 
thought a large portion of the tea now there may be 
shipped off before the Chinese put a stop to the trade. 

Fifteen hundred of the unhappy Chinese are said 
to have been slaughtered at Chusan. They fought 
with courage, but their poor skill could do Jittle or 
nothing against the murderous science of the assail- 


ants, At Chinhae the slaughter is reported to have 


been immense. 

Macao, Nov. 17, 1841.—Since the commencement 
of their operations in China, early in 1840, the Brit- 
ish forces have suffered severely by casualties and 
sickness. Of the people on board the transport 


** Nerbudda” wrecked off Formosa, more than one 


half were murdered, when they reached the shore, 
and the remaining were sentover to the coast of Chi- 
na, Where the like fate has probably befallen them. 
The armed steamer ** Madagascar” was also wreck- 
ed, some two months since, about 300 miles to the 
eastward of us, and her officers and crew have fallen 
into the hands of the Chinese, beyond which nothing 
is known of their fate. 3 

The setting in of cold weather will prevent any 
further Operations at the North until the ensuing 
spring, when, if we are rightly informed, the British 
force will require to be very considerably increased 
to enable them to proceed toward Pekin. In Can- 
ton, all continues quiet thus far, but the authorities 
are busily engaged in placing obstructions to the 
navigation of that river, and in building new forts. 
Their plans, however, appear to be solely defensive, 
and we do not think they wish to provoke further 
hostilities in this quarter. 

The Hong merchants who paid six millions ran- 
som money for the city last May, and who by or- 
der of the Emperor, are required to refund the re- 
maining four millions,-which were paid by Gov- 
ernment, were called upon ten days ago to con- 
tribute a million of Tacis towards payment for 
the defences now in progress, and not daring to 
refuse, $1,000,000 was immediately made up and 
paid. As no reasonable amount of wealth can stand 
the extortion these poor wretches are subject to, I 
should not be surprised if within a year the whole 
of them were to fail, except Houqua, who within 
six months has suffered to the extent of more than 
$2,000,000, but it is supposed he has some 26 or 28 
millions left. 

From Manilla.—Accounts have been received at 
Macao of a dangerous insurrection having broken 
out in the island of Luzon, in a place of the name of 
‘Tayabas, about 60 miles to the southward of Manil- 
la. An Indian curate has there raised his s‘andard, 
and the district Aleade, a Spaniard, has been mur- 
dered, while the native troops disregarding their Eu- 
ropean officers, have joined the insurgents. Gen. 
— has been sent from Manilla to quell the distur- 

ance. 


¥ 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET. 


At New York, March 15.—The Flour Market continued 
dull. Canal flour was selling at $6.18 a $6 25 per bbl.— 
Southern $5.75 a $6 per bbl. No transactions in Grain. 

At Philadelphia, March 16.—The Flour market contin- 
ued quite inactive. Asale for exportation had been made for 
about $5.63 per bbl. cash. Holders nominally asked $5.75, 
but less would have been taken. Rye flour was nominal at 
$3.94. Corn meal. $2.75 per bbl. A sale of good Pennsy!- 
vania red Wheat at $1.27 per bushel. A sale of Southern 
Rye at 68 cents per bushel. Sales of Southern yellow Corn 

oat at 54 cents. White was held at 50 cents per bushel. 
Southern Oats 42 cents. Sales of Pennsylvania do. from 
wagons at 43 a 45 cents. 

At Baltimore, March 16.—Howard street Flour was held 
at $5.50 per bbl., but nosales. City Mills $5.25a $5.38 per 
bbi. Wheat, $1 a $1.10 per ss for small parcels. Sales 
Of Corn at 48 a 50 cents for white, and 50 for yellow. Oats 
dull at 42 a 43 cents. 


| MARRIED. 

At Henderson, Kentucky, on the 16th of February last, by 

J. V. Dodge, Mr. Joun McCut.oau, to Miss Lucy 
. LYNE. 


DIED. 


Suddenly, at Beverly, Somerset county, Maryland, on 
Wednesday the 2d instant, Mrs. Maticpa Kina, daughter of 
the late Colonel Ge®rge Handy, and consort of Mr Henry 
King, in the 34th year of her age. Mrs. King died in the 
prime of life, leaving behind a husband, child, and four step 
children. She was removed in the midst of her days in a 
few hours illness. But though she was suddenly called from 


- time into eternity, she was ripe and ready for the reaper’s 


sickle. Mrs. King was descended of pious parents, and had 
the advantage of a religious education and tender care ; and 
by the blessing of God upon family and public instruction, 
she became early serious, and entered into church commu- 
nion. From the time of her making a public profession of 
her faith in Christ up to the day of her death, she was a con- 
sistent, useful, and worthy member of the Presbyterian 
Chureh. She possessed such qualities both of the head and 
heart, as rendered hera highly useful member of society, 
and she had the happiness to secure a large share of the es- 
teem and confidence of those who knew her. She was a 
woman of great energy of p d of a sound 
judgment, and a mind well improved and stored with ugeful 
knowledge. She was unassuming and courteous in her 
manners, equable, mild and benevolent in her disposition, 
free from selfishness of spirit, and disposed to put the best 
construction on the conduct of others that facts would jus- 
tify. She evidently delighted in contributing to the welfare 
and comfort of others hose only who knew her best, can 
fully appreciate the goodness of her heart, her affectionate, 
cheertul, and liberal disposition; and they will long bear 
her in remembrance with sentiments of profound respect 
and esteem. But it is to the circle of her own immediate 
family and relatives, that this dispensation is the most deep- 
ly afflictive. May that sovereign and righteous God who 
has inflicted this wound, send to the bereaved the balm of 
Happily, however, they sorrow not as those 


at 


consolation. 
who have no hope. We cannot doubt that an event which 
has brought on them, and the church of which she was so 


worthy a member, so heavy a loss, is to her incalculable . 


gain—and that her spirit now rests with that blessed Re- 
deemer whose name she faithfully confessed and honoured 
before men. 

In the borough of Columbja, Pa., on the 19th ult, Exiza- 
BETH BETHEL, (sister of the late Samuel Bethel, Esq.) in the 
80th year of her age. 

“The days:of our years are three score years and ten, and 
if by reason of strength they be four score years, yet is their, 
strength labour and sorrow, for it is soon cut off, and we fly 
away.” 


Acknowledgment. 


The undersigned, desires thankfully to acknowledge a do- 
nation of Fifteen Dollars from members of his pastoral 
charge, to constitute him a Life member of the Philadelphia 
Young Men's Bible Society. May the Lord reward them for 
this work of love, and incline their hearts to diligence in 
well doing. C. C. Cuvier, 
Pastor Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 


Board of Foreign Missions. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, acknowledges the receipt of a letter, 
with Fifteen Dollars inclosed, from one who sincerely desires 
the prosperity of the cause of Missions, and in this way con-" 
tributes a mite tothe Board of Foreign Missions under the 
care of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 


Presbytery of Philadelphia. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold an ddjourned 
meeting on Thursday evening the 24th instant, at half past 
seven o'clock, in the Assembly Church, (late the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Southwark,) for the purpose of instal- 
ling the Rev. William L. McCalla, the pastor of the said 
church. 3 


Presbytery of Kaskaskia. 
The Presbytery of Kaskaskia, will meet at Chester, Il. 
nois, on the third Friday in April next, at two o'clock, P. M. 
B. F. Sprtman, Slated Clerk. 
Sixth Presbyterian Church. . 
The Sixth Presbyterian Church (in Spruce above Fifth 


street, Philadelphia,) will be open for service ‘Po-morrow 
(Sabbath) evening, 20th instant, at half past seven o'clock. 


Thirteenth Chureh. 

The Rev. Robert Quinn, will preach in the Thirteenth 
Presbyterian Church, in Lombard street, between Schuyl- 
kill Third and Fourth, Philadelphia, To-morrow (Sabbath) 
evening, 20th instant, at half past seven o'clock. 

O STUDENTS, &c.—The subscribers keep constantly 

on hand a very large and general assortment of Books 
generally needed by those pursuing their Collegiate and 


~ 


‘I'heological studies, which they offer for sale on as favoura- - 


ble terms as they can be obtained at any other establishment. 
Among their assortment are to be found—Robinson’s Greek 
and English Lexicon of the New Testament. Do. Gesenius’ 
Hebrew and English Lexicons. Bush’s. Stuart's, and Nord- 
heimer’s Hebrew Grammars, and Chrestomathy’s. Hebrew 
Bibles and ‘Vestaments. Greek Septuagints and ‘Testaments, 
Greek and Latin Lexicons of the most approved authors. 
Greek ‘Testament with the Lexicon bound together. Com- 
mentaries on the whole, and various parts of the Sacred 
Scriptures. Dick’s Theology. Bishop Butler's Analogy, 
with Barnes’ Essay. Horne’s Introduction. Cruden’s Con- 
cordance. Butterworth’s do. Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge. Bible Dictionaries. Buck's Theological Dic- 
tionary. Bush's Scripture Illustrations. ‘Todd's Index Re- 
ruin. ‘Theological Class Books. n's,G 
Milner’s Church Histories. Biblical Antiquities. An assort- 
fur writing sermons, &c. All of whic ry. 
- J. WHETHAM & SON, 
144 Chestnut street, 
The especial attention of parents, teachers, and others, is 
invited to their assortment of School and Classical Books of 
the latest and best editions, which are offered at the lowest 
market rates. , mar 19 
JENNINGTON FEMALE, SEMINARY.—Miss §, E. 
P Scovet, Principal. The next session of this Institu- 
tion will commence on ‘Tuesday, the 4th of May next, and 
continue Twenty-two weeks. Board and tuition in all the 
English branches, $65 per session. Languages, Drawing, 
and Painting, Vocal and Instrumental Music, extra, at mode- 
rate priees. For further information, inquire of ~y Princi- 
Taar 


Mosheim's, Goodrich’s, and 
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the corn laws had undergone no change. A measure ,/ 
| he could not support, and he had consequently re- 
| tired from the ministry. _He should be compelled to 
| oppose that measure, but on al] other questions the 
: | Government might rely on his cordial support. The 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. oe 


MAN BESTOBED BY GRACE. 

~ Child of Man, whose seed below 

’ Must fulfill their race of woe! 
Heir of want, and doubt, and pain, 
Does thy fainting heart complain? 
Oh! in thought, one night recall, 
The night of grief in Herod’s hall; — 
There I bore the vengeance due, 
Freely bore it all for you. 


Child of Dust, corruption’s son, 

By pride deceived, by pride undone, 
Willing captive, yet be free, 

Take my yoke, and learn of me; 

I, of heav’n and earth the Lord, 
God with God, the eternal Word, | 
I forsook my Father’s side, 

Toil’d and wept,‘and bled and died. 


Child of Doubt, does. fear surprise !— 
Vexing thoughts within thee rise? 
W ond’ring, murm’ring, dost thou gaze 


On evil men and evil days? © F 
Oh! if darkness round thee low’r, 
Darker far my dying hour, ; 


Which bade that fearful cry awake— 
~My God, my God, dost thou forsake? 


Child of Sin, by guilt oppress’d, 
Heaves at last thy throbbing breast? 
Hast thou felt the mourner’s part? 

. Fear’st thou now thy failing heart? 
Bear thee on, beloved of God, 
Tread the path thy Saviour trod ; 
He the tempter’s power hath known, 
He hath pour’d the garden groan. 


Child of Heav’n, by me restored, 
Love thy Saviour, serve the Lord : 
Seal’d with that mysterious name, 
Bear thy cross, and scorn the shame; 
Then, like me, thy conflict o’er, 
Thou shalt rise to sleep no more; 
Partner of my purchaged throne, 
One in joy, in glory one.” 

BowDLeER. 


MARY SITTING AT THE FEET OF JESUS. 
After the manner of Herrick’s lines to “Daffodils.” 
O for such love as Mary bore, 
When placed at Jesus’ feet ! - 
Nor downy couch, nor lofty throne, 
Could be so blest a seat. 
Her eye 
Was bent full earnestly 
Upon 
Her Saviour’s dugust brow ; 
And that lov’d face had ne’er before 
Look’d half so bright as now. 


For earth let others toil ; God saith, 
Her’s was the better part; * 
She joy’d to hear sweet Wisdom’s voice 
Speak comfort to her heart. 
If we 
Heaven’s glorius things would see 
No joys 
Of fleeting kind must move; 
But we must live, and look by faith, 
To Him—the God’of love ! 


SATERDAY NIGHT. 

Again the weeks dull labours close— 

The sons of toil from toil repose ; 

And fast the evening gloom descends, 

While home the weary peasant wends. 

This night his eyes, in slumber sweet, 
- Shall droop their lids; to-morrow greet 

A day of calm content and rest— 

To labour’s aching limbs how blest ! 


Now, ere I seek my peaceful bed, 
And on the pillow rest my head, 
O come, my soul, and wide display 
The mercies of the week and day! 
From danger who my frame hath kept, 
While waking, and what time I slept? 
"Who hath my every want supplied, 
_ And to my footsteps proved a guide? 


thou, my God !—to thee belong 
Incense of praise, and hallowed song ; 
To thee be all the glory given, 

Of all my mercies under heaven. 
From thee my daily bread and health, 
Each comfort—all my spirit’s wealth, 
Have been derived; my sins alone, 
And errings I can call my own, 


Oh! when to-morrow’s sun shall rise, 

And light once more shall glad these eyes, 
May I thy blessed Sabbath prove — 

A day of holy rest and love. 

May my Redeemer’s praises claim 

My constant thought; the Spirit’s flame 
Descend, my accents to inspire, 

And fill my soul with rapture’s fire. 


And when the night of Death is come, 
And I must slumber in the tomb, 
Oh! then, my God, this faint heart cheer, 
And far dispel the shades of fear; 
And teach me, in thy strength, to tread 
The path which leads me to the dead, 

- Assured, when life’s hard toils are o’er, 


Of rest with thee for evermore ! 


THE UNRULY MEMBER. 

An extraordinary case of slander was lately 
determined in the Supreme Court of Ohio, which 
illustrates the necessity of women holding their 
tongues, and that iron rule of the law, which 
makes the husband responsible in damages for 
the slanderous expressions of his wife. About 
three years ago Mrs. Copeland charged Mrs. 
White with stealing her “ geranium pot,” and 
ublished the words to several persons. Mr.‘ 
White and wife commenced an action against 
Mr. C, and wile in ap inferior court, and ob-. 
tained a verdict for one thousand dollars—thé 
defendant’s counsel moved upon a bill of excep- 
tions, alleging that no slander would lay in 
the words, because the geranium was in the 
nature of a tree, and the taking of a tree was 
only a trespass and not a felony. The cause 
was sent down again—was tried, and the coun- 
sel for the plaingiff waived the tree and went for 
the pot. ‘The jury on the second trial were in- 
censed at the quibble, and gave a vindictive 
verdict—$3000 damages and ¢osts! it being 
proved to them that he received$10,000 by his 
wife on his marriage. The defendant, by his 
counsel, moved for a new trial on the ground of 
excessive damages, anda rule granted, on pay- 
ment of the plaintiff’s whole costs, which amount- 
ed to over one thousand dollars. The cause was 
again tried, and by an untoward fatality, which 
his eminent counsel could ‘not control, although 
every effort was “made ‘inhis behalf, the jury 
returned a verdict of three thousand five hun- 
dred-dollars damages, and costs. By this time 
the defendant was heartily sick of the law, and | 


| take to be a long time. 


law. The powerful fangs of a bill of discovery 
drew out the fact of the transfer, and the perjury 
of the defendant’s answer put this affair ina 
iew, but more fearful light. When the truth 
flashed on his mind that ruin was fast gather- 
ing around him, he had a conference with the 
plaintiff, and settled their difficulties by paying 
him the.verdict and costs, $7529.31, besides 
the fees of his own counsel. This is certainly 
a terrible lesson for slanderous women, and al- 
though this rule appears severe, yet we hear of 
its prevalence in our own courts almost every 
day. It must certainly be a grievous case to a 
good man to suffer the perils and penalties of 
the law for his wife’s dep:avity, and we can see 
how a few bitter words can destroy and drive 
happiness and peace from the domestic circle 
for ever. 3 


JAPANESE CUSTOMS. 

Every Japanese beverage is drunk warm, 
water included. ‘The natives hold themselves 
so deeply indebted to the race of horned cattle 
for, their services, and agricultural and other 
labour, that it would be an act of base and 
criminal ingratitude either to eat their ficsh or 
to rob the young of their mother’s milk. ‘The 
use of milk, in any form, is therefore unknown, 
or if known, prohibited in Japan. Poor gin 
und excellent corn-brandy are drunk ; and there 
is a fermented red juice [rom the grapes of wild 
vines; but it is not wine. We suspect that the 
same observation may be applied to much mis- 
called “ wine” in England. 

A faithless wife ig unknown in Japan. The 
minds of the women are as carefully cultivated 
as those of the men; and amongst the most ad- 
mired authors, historians, moralists, and poets, 
are found several female names. ‘The Japan- 
ese ladies are lively and agreeable, and do the 
honours of their houses with grace and elegance. 

Education is rigidly attended to. ‘The chil- 
dren of the poor are invariably sent to primary 
schools, where they learn to read and write, 
and acquire some knqwledge of the history of 
their own country ; and of this education not a 
day-labourer in Japan is destitute. The chil- 
dren of the higher classes are carefully taught 
‘morals and manners, good-breeding, and eti- 
quette; a thorough knowledge of the almanac 
is important, since it would be as vulgarly dis- 
graceful as it would be disastrous to marry, 
begin a journey, or take any other important 
step on an unlucky day. ‘The children are 
very ill-dressed; lest fine clothes should excite 
admiration, and make the little folks vain. 

The bridal presents in Japan always include 

a spinning-wheel, a loom, and* the culinary 
implements requisite in a Japanese kitchen.— 
The marriage ceremony consists in the prayers 
and benedictions of the priests, and a formal 
kindling of bridal torches, the bride’s from the 
altar, the bridegroom’s from her’s; after which, 
the pair are pronounced man and wife. 
; Making presents is an important business in 
Japan; a knot of coloured paper is emblematic of 
luck; and every present, of the least or great- 
est value, is accom@pnied with a slice of dried, 
coarse fish, commemorative of the frugality of 
the early Japanese. Upon one festival day, 
every body presents a cake to every friend and 
acquaintance. 

The Japanese are very ceremonious in their 
social intercourse. On a visit, they do not be- 
gin conversation in earnest until tea and pipes 


thing?—rather not?” Here is another hint for 
the English. In conversation, the Japanese are 
careful not to annoy their friends with com- 
plaints of private troubles or vexations; but, 
even, under heavy afflictions they assume a 
cheerful countenance. One of the nuisances in 
English society is the fondness which most per- 
sons have for telling what the Japanese people 
conceal; scarcity of money, the misconduct of 
servants, and a’run of ill-luck, are favourite 
topics with the English; and their fondness for 
‘‘the weather” induced Shenstone to say, ill- 
naturedly, that ‘a fine day” is the only sincer- 
ity in our conversation, because no one is envied 
the enjoyment. | 

A morning callin Japan ends by serving up, 
on a sheet of white paper, confectionary, or 
other dainties; the visiter carefully carrying 
away what is not eaten. And this practice is 
so established a rule of Japanese good breeding, 
that, at grand dinners, the guests are expected 
to bring. servants with baskets: for the scraps. 
A lover of fish would fare well in Japan, where 
it answers to the English joint of meat; ven- 
ison is enjoyed, and so are all kinds of vegeta- 
bles, sea-Weed, not excepted. At grand enter- 


- tainments, the bills, legs, and claws of the poul- 


try and game are gilt; there are seven or eight 
coursés ; but we are sorry to find that exhibition 
of the Japan china and lackered ware table-ser- 
vice is the chief object in giving a dinner. 

Tea, made in the ordinary way, or boiled in 
the tea-kettle, is drunk at all meals, and indeed, 
all day long, by all classes. But there is a 
more fashionable mode: a teaspoonful of the 
finest tea, in powder, is put into a bowl, boiling 


| water is poured upon it, and the whole is whip- 


ped with split bamboo till it creams, which we 
This-tea is served in 
very costly Jackered bowls, with silken napkins, 
and is said to be very agreeable: it is only par- 
taken of in a room adorned with a portrait of 
the. philosopher and Bonze Darina, its inventor, 
‘its patron kami, or saint. 

Cards and dice are prohibited at home in Ja. 
pan; though Yedo, like London, has its gaming- 
houses. Chess and draught are great favour- 
ites.. A puppet is floated in a vessel of water, 
round which the company stand p'aying the 
syamsie, and singing as the puppet moves. 

‘T’he Japanese are very fond of out-door par- 
ties, especially upon the lakes, rivers, and bays 
of the sea; in boats lit with coloured paper lan- 
terns, and with music and feasting, they will 
keep it up afternoon, evening, and part of the 
night. Jugglers and posturers, as Mr. Bunn 
says, ‘lend their efficient aid” to these enter- 
tainments. Story-tellers (in the childish sense 
of the term) are also hired—not to tell roman- 
ces, but all the gossip and scandal of the neigh- 
bourhood; and these story-tellers have a second 
and some what startling duty—‘‘to set an ex- 
ample of politeness and high-breeding, to im- 


|prove the tone of society that requires their 


services. These several and not very homo- 
gencous functions they are said to combine ina 
most extraordinary manner.” Such _ scandal- 
mongers are frequently hired to relieve the tedi- 
um of a sick room; and, judging from the suc- 
cess of English nurses in this respect, the Ja- 
panese are not bad judges... 

But in Japan, as elsewhere, ‘last of all 
comes death.” When a man in office dies in 
debt his creditors receive his salary till the re- 
version of his place has been obtained for his 
son; which is, certainly, taking the benefit o! 
.the death—not the Act. The first symptom of 
mourning is turning all the screens and sliding 
doors throughout the house topsy-turvy, and all 
garments inside out; friends come in prepared 
for the funeral ; a grave is dug, like a well, and 
lined with cement, and the body is put into a 
tub-shaped coffin, which is enclosed in an earth- 
en ware vessel of corresponding figure ; so that 
the deceased is buried on his feet. The mourn- 
ing is pure white; the monuments are inscribed 
with red, black, or gold letters; and for half a 
century the children and grand-children of the 
deceased continue to make offerings at the 
tomb, 3 

We have but, little room to speak of the Ja- 
panese laws. Justice is fairly administered, 
though torture is common: one species, in 
which a shirt of reeds, the criménal’s only gar- 
ment, is set on fire, is esteemed so superlatively 
entertaining, from the sufferer’s contortions, 
that it is called: the death dance.” ‘The con- 
demned criminal is conveyed on horseback to 


not willing to agree.with his adversary, deter- 


mined to avoid the pay-ment of the judgment, 
by transferring his property to his brpther-in-. 


the place of execution ; the executioner gives him 
a cup of sakee and other refreshment, which he 
shares with his friends ; he is then seated upon 


are brought in ; there is no ‘will you take any-|. 


thousand others whic 
each of which are others unseen, which even 


sight! 


a straw mat, between two heaps of sand, and 
his head is struck off with a sword. The severed 
head is next set upon a stake,-with a placard 
announcing the crime: it is thus exposed for 
three days, after which the relations may bury 
us much of the corpse as the birds of prey have 
left. The excellence of an executioner is mea- 
sured by the number of wounds in torture—six- 
teen is said to be the maximum—that he can 
inflict. without causing death. Upon these oc- 
casions, it is reported that the young nobles ha- 
bitually lend the executioner their sword, as a 
trial of the edge and temper-.of the new blade. 
Two indigenous modes of measuring time 
are adopted in Japan: one by the burning of 
bodies of determinate magnitude analagous to 
our Alfred’s candles; the other by a peculiar 
sort of clock, described by Fisher, not very in- 
telligibly, to consist of a horizontal balance, 
with a weight at each end, moving backwards 
and forwards upon a pin. 
We conclude with a description of a clock— 
not its mechanism, unluckily—made in 1826, 
and indicating moreskillthan taste. ‘This clock 
is contained in a frame three feet high by five 
feet long, and presents a fair landscape at noon 
tide; plum and cherry trees in full. blossom, 
with other plants, adorn the foreground. The 
back ground consists of a hill, from which falls 
a cascade, skilfully imitated in glass, that forms 
a softly-flowing river, first winding round rocks 
placed here and there, then running across the 
middle of the landscape, till lost in a wood of 
fir-trees. A golden sun hangs’ aloft in the sky, 
and, turning upon a pivot, indicates the striking 
of the hours. On the frame below, the twelve 
hours of the day and night are marked, where 
a slowly-creeping tortoise serves as a hand. 
A bird, perched upon the branch of the plum- 
tree, by its song and the clapping of its wings 
announces the moment when the hour expires, 
and as the song ceases, a bell is heard to strike 
the hour; during which operation a mouse 
comes out of a grotto, and runs over the hill. 
* * * Every separate part was nicely exe- 
cuted; but the bird was too large for the tree, 


and the sun for the sky, while the mouse scaled 


the mountain in a moment of time.’’ 


— 


From Snow’s Nature Displayed. 


MICROSCOPIC PHENOMENA. 


What we have already considered makes but 
a sinall portion of the wonders which are un- 
folded to us by the microscope. ‘This instru- 
ment has introduced to us a new world of vege- 
tables and animals, and demonstrated that there 
are equal order and harmony in the mite’s con- 
struction as in that of the whale or elephant. 
The only difference is, our weakness of sight 
prevents our penetrating into the nature and or- 
ganization of small bodies, which often escape 
our eyes, and can be perceived only by the as-| 


sistance of glasses, which teach us that the 


smallest objects wholly unknown to our fore- 
fathers, have extension, parts, and a well orga- 
nized form. The mention of some examples 
will lead us to acknowledge the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of that Deity, who affords to 
all existence and happiness. 

Grains of sand appear of the same form to 
the naked eye, but séen through a microscope 
exhibit different shapes and size, globular, 
square, conical, and mostly irregular; and what 
is more surprising, in their cavities have been 
found by the microscope, insects of various 
kinds. In decayed cheese are multitudes of 
little worms called mites, which, to the naked 
eye, appear like shapeless and confused parti- 
cles, but the microscope proves them of a very 
singular and curious figure. ‘They have eyes, 
mouth, feet, and transparent body, furnished 
with long hair in the form of prickles. 

‘The mouldy substance on damp bodies exhi- 
bits a region of minute plants. Sometimes it 
appears a forest of trees whose branches, leaves, 
flowers, and fruits, are clearly .distinguished. 
Some of the flowers have long white transpa- 
rent stalks, and the buds before they open are 
green balls which become white. The parti- 
cles of dust on the wings of the butterfly, prove 
by the microscope to be beautiful and well ar- 
ranged little feathers. | 


In down of every variegated dye, 

Shines, fluttering soft the gaudy butterfly, 

That powder which thy spoiling hand distains, 
The form of quills and planted plumes contains, 
Not courts do more magnificence expréss, . 


In all their blaze of geins and pomp of dress, 
Browne. 


By the same instrument the surface of our 
skin has scales resembling those of a fish; but 
so minute, that a single grain would cover 250, 
and a single scale covers 500 pores, whence is- 
sues the insensible perspiration necessary to 
health; consequently a single grain of sand 
can cover over 125,000 pores of the human 
body. 

The microscope —? in each object a 
escape reéognization in 


the microscope can never bring to view. What 
wonders should we see, could we continually 
improve those glasses invented to assist our 
Imagination may, in some measure, 
supply the defect of our éyes, and serve as a 
mental miscroscope, to prevent in each atom 
thousands of new and invisible worlds. - 

In contemplating the works of God, the ef.- 
fect of his wisdom ahd goodness are as evi- 
dently displayed in the spider’s web, as in those 
laws which ‘connect the sun and his circum- 
volving planets. The microscope discovers, in 
miniature, new worlds, which ought excite 
man’s wonder, and: urge him to religious reve- 
rence. Persons deprived of an opportunity to 
examine the curious objects displayed by the 
microscope, will be glad to know what has been 
seen by others, and what themselves may con- 
template with delight. 

‘The mosses and grasses with which the earth 
is covered, as with a carpet, are composed of 
many threads and small particles, into which 
they are divisible. The particles of water 
are so small that millions of animalcules may 
be suspended on the point of a needle; how 
many then, must there be in the rivers and 
seas! From a lighted candle there issues, in 
one minute, more particles of light, than there 
are grains of sand in the whole earth; how 
vast, then, the number that flow in a year, or a 
century, from that immense body, the sun? 
How infinitely small must those particles of 
odoriferous bodies be, which affect large spaces 
of days and even weeks, without any sensible 
loss of their weight ? : 

Let us pass to the animated creation. Ina 
sufnmer’s evening the air swarms with living 
creatures. Each drop of stagnant water con- 
tains a little world of animated beings. - Hach 
leaf of a tree is a colony of insects; every plant, 
every flower, affords food for millions of cre@. 
tures—who but must have seen the innumera- 
ble swarms of flies, gnats, and other insects in 
the compass of a few yards! What prodigious 
shoals must be over the whole earth—in the 
immense expanse of the whole atmosphere? 
How many millions of smaller insects, and 
worms crawl on the ground, or live beneath the 


surface 


The artificial convex will reveal 

The forms diminutive that each conceal ; 

Some so minute, that to the one extreme, 

The mite a vast leviathan would seem. _ 

That yet of organs, functions, sense partake, 
Equal with animals of larger make— | 

In curious limbe and clothing they surpass, 

By far the comeliest of the bulky mass, 

world of*beauties ! that, through all their fame, 
Creation’s grandest miracles proclaim. 
Browne. 


Did not experiments and observation by the 
microscope prove the fact, it would be incredi- 
ble that there are animals a million times small- 
er thana grain of sand; vet endowed.with or- 
gans of nutrition, motion, &c. There are shell- 
fish so small that even through a microscope, 


| 


was raising armies, and changing governors, 


‘the hardships of war, and sleeping often in 


had to be borrowed for the occasion; the latter 


him to a ‘premature grave. He was buried in 
Dunfermline, which, after Ilona, had become the 
royal cemetery; and it is a remarkable fact, 
that not many years ago, when the abbey 
church in that town had fallea into. decay, 
is the mite! and yet this almost imperceptible | and when workmen were employed in ‘elearing 
atom, seen through a microscope, is a hairy an-} a foundation for a third church, a tomo was 
imal, perfect in its limbs, active in its motions.| laid open, which proved to be that of Robert 
ofa regular form, full of life and sensibility,| the Bruce. ‘The lead coating in which the body 
and provided with all requisite organs. Though} was inclosed, was twisted round the head in the 
scarcely visible to us, it is made up of parts in-| shape of a rude crown. A rich cloth of gold, 
finitely smaller than the whole. How minute} but much decayed, was thrown over it; and on 
then, must be the particles of those fluids which} examining the skeleton, it was found that the 
circulate through the veins of such animal-| breast bone had been sawed asGnder to get at 
cules ! | /the heart, thus corroborating the fact of his 
having commissioned his friend, * the good Sir 
James Douglas,” to carry his heart embalmed 
to Jerusalem, and deposit it in the holy sepul- 
chre. 

In his figure, the king was tall and well 
shaped. Before broken down by illness, and 
in the prime of life, he stood: nearly six feet 
high; his hair curled closely and shortly round 
his neck, which possessed that breadth and 
thickness that belonged to men of great strength ; 
he ‘was broad-shouldered and open-chested, and 
the proportion of his limbs combined power 
with lightness and activity. His manners were 
dignified and engaging; and it is infinitely to 
his honour, that in a savage age, and smarting 
under. injuries which attacked him in his kind- 
est and tenderest relations, he never abused a 
victory, but conquered ofien as effectually by 
his generosity and kindness, as by his military 
talents. 


they appear scarcely larger than a grain of | 
wheat, and these are living animals, enclosed 
in hard houses. How inconccivably fine is the 
spider’s thread? as thousands would scarcely 
be as thick as common sewing silk. How small 


ROBERT BRUCE, KING OF SCOTLAND. 


The demission of Sir William Wallace in the 
year 1297, from the governorship of Scotland, 
occasioned by the jealousies of the barons, was 
followed by the entire reduction of Scotland by, 
Edward; the regents, Comyn, Bruce, De Sou- 
lis, and Lamberton, bishop of St. Andrews, be- 
ing compelled to submit with all their adhe- 
rents.. Philip of France had demanded the lib- 
eration and restoration of Baliol; but with this 
Edward refused to comply, and the ex-king was 
soon after conveyed to the lordship and castle of 
Bailleul in France, where he passed the rest of 
his days in quiet obscurity. : 

It was at this. period of his country’s degra- 
dation, that the famous Robert Bruce, grandson 
to the first competitor of that name for the Scot- 
tish throne, made his appearance on the stage 
of public events. Having large estates both in 
England and Scotland, he had a difficult part to 
play during the wars of Wallace. — His patriot- 
ism drove him one way, his Interests another. AY 
secret league for the recovery of the Scottish 
crown was formed between him ‘and the bishop, 
of St. Andrews, but it was Wisclosed to Ed- 
ward by Comyn, who paid for his treachery 
with his life, having been stabbed by the hand 
of Bruce, in the convent of the Minorite friars, 
at Dumfries. ‘The die, however, was cast, and 


THE SON: 
A little 8 ory Of Smyrna. 


A grocer of the city of Smyrna had a.son, 
who, with the help of the little learning the 
country could afford, rose to the post of Naib, 
or deputy of the Cadi; and as such visited the 
markets, and inspected the weights and mea- 
sures of all retail dealers. One day, as this offi- 
a . . | cer was going his rounds, the neighbours, who 
of had knew enough of his father’s character to suspect 

ut either to become a lugitive and an outliWs! that he might stand in need of the caution, ad- 
or to raise the standard of revolt against Ed-} 
and hia vised him to remove his weights; but the old 
’ cheat, trusting to his relationship to the inspec- 
chose the latter, and 7" successful ; not, how- tor, laughed at their advice. The Naib, on 
ever, without undergoing a long series of hard-; coming ‘to his shop, coolly said to him, ‘ good 
ships and disasters, almost without a parallel in: oot our ons 
history, and which resembles a tale of romance} them.” obeying the 
endeavoured to evade the order with a laugh; 

Pee, J handful of tl bil Sperare emeT1 but was soon convinced that his son was serious, 
pre, were & handiul of by his ordering the officers to search his shop. 
we earls, and fourtcen barons. With their as-. The instruments of his fraud were soon dis- 
sistance Bruce took the field, resolved to meet ia and after an impartial examination, 
the overwhelming force of England, then di- openly niidecead and broken to pieces. He 
one olf was also sentenced to a fine of filty piastres, 
ders of the age. Honest Fordun says, “ there/ 414 to receive a bastinado of as many blows on 
is no living man who is able to narrate the tis soles of ‘hie feet 
story of those complicated misfortunes which ‘fier tide had a effected on the spot, the 
befell him in the commencemem of this. war ; Naib, leaping from his ‘hore, threw hirnself at 
his frequent perils, his dy tae sei the care and the feet of his father, and watering them with 
weariness, the hunger and thirst, the watching! ):. tears. thus addressed him: “Father, I have 
and fasting, the cold and nakedness to which he ican’ sie dia fe my God, my ie n 
exposed his person, the snares and the ambushes the I 
which he escaped, the seizure, tmprisonment, hiv reanect nad sub 
execution, and utter destruction of his deares to acquit parent 
bold hin Justice is blind; it is the power of God on 

is first step was a bold one. He caused him-| it to the tien of: 

self to be crowned at Scone (1305,) but 

‘ ae God and our neighbour’s rights are above the 

regalia had been carried off, robes and crowns ties of nature; you had offended against the 

laws of justice; you deserved this punishment, 


was a slight coronet of gold, probably taken 
from,one of the saints or kings who adorned 
the abbey. ‘T'wo days after, the ceremony was 
performed a second time by a romantic lady, 
Isabella, Countess of Buchan, sister to the Earl 
of Fife; she claimed this honour in right of 
her brother, who had attached himself to the 
linglish party. ‘The Countess insisted upon 
the performance of this hereditary custom, not 
deeming the solemnity complete, while so es- 
sential a part had been omitted. Her loyalty 
cost her dear, for next year she was shut up in 
a cage, latticed and cross-barred with wood, se- 
cured with iron, and hung on one of the outer 
turrets of Berwick Castle. In this wretched 


from me. My conscience would not suffer me 
to act otherwise. Behave better for the future; 
and instead of censuring me, pity my being re- 
‘duced to so cruel a necessity.” 

So extraordinary an act of justice gained 
him the acclamation and praise of the whole 
city; and a report of it being made to the Sub- 
lime Porte, the Sultan advanced the Naib to the 
post of Cadi, and he soon after rose to the dig- 
nity of Mott. 


THE MARTYRS. 


but I am sorry it was your fate to receive i!} 


Lord Dungannon, while abusing the new 
Church party and expressing alarm, lest Dis- 
senting principles should prevail in Oxford, 
talks of that glorious memorial of the martyrs, 
now erecting at Oxford. It should be stated 
that neither Mr. Newman, or Dr. Pusey, or 


situation, gazed at by every passer-by, she re- 
mained fuur years, when she exchanged her 
rigorous captivity for a milder imprisonment in 
a monastery. 

~ Bruce soon found himself unable to cope with 
his powerful antagonist. Instead of a king, he 
found himself an outlaw, obliged to-harbour in 
the hills, with a price set on his head, deprived 
of the common comforts of life. Wandering 
from place to place, with his small but faithful 
band, they had no other support than the roots 
and berries of the earth, or sometimes fish and 
venison when they could be got. From Aber. 
deenshire they were hunted across the Gram- 
pians to Loch Lomond, thence along the coast 
to Cantyre, and finally to the small island of 
Rathlin, in the north of Ireland, where, for a 
while, the gallant hero found respite from the 
pursuit of his enemies. In his absence, the 
English army committed every species of. bar- 
barity in Scotland; his bravest knights, and his] these persons suflered were the truth.”—Oz- 
youngest brother were put to death; his queen| 45g Chronicle. Z 
and daughter committed to‘close confinement — 


in different prisons in England, where they had CHEMICAL PROCESS OF PETRIFYING HUMAN FLESH, 


to endure a captivity df eight years. ‘ 
At length Bruce ventured to return. Fortune|’ ‘The most novel and piquant treat of all others 
to me in the beautiful capital of Florence, was 


was adverse at first; but his own chivalry, aid- 
ed by the bravery of Randolph, Earkof Moray, my several visits to Signor Sigate, a scientific 
gentleman possessed of a wonderful art unique 


and Sir James Douglas, overcame every obsta- 

cle, until the English Were driven nearly from} and unknown to all the world beside. Incred- 

the whole south of Scotland. The death of Ed-| ible, if not marvellous, as it may seem, he had 
discovered a chemical process by which he 


ward I. in the midst of the most tremendous 
could actually petrify, in a very short time, 


preparations, made the recovery of the king- 
dom comparatively an easy task. The second! every animal substance, preserving permanent. 


Edward possessed neither the firmness nor the} ly, and with minute accuracy, its form and 
military genius of his father; and while he| internal texture, and in such a state of stony 
hardness that it could be sawed into slabs and 
elegantly polished ! 

He had in this way formed a museum of va- 
rious animals, such as frogs, fishes,’ toads, 
snakes, and a great variety of parts of the hu- 
man body in a natural and diseased state. In 
my presence, he threw the human liver, lungs, 
heart, and other parts thus petrified, about the 
floor with perfect impunity, and without the 
least injury being done to them. Still more 
curious, he had, with Italian taste, cut them in- 
to small po'ished squares, and arranged them 
into complete tables of mosaic work! so that it 
gave him as much delight as it did me astonish- 
ment, to find that I could with my finger de- 
signate to him, on this precious centre-table for 
a surgeon’s drawing-room, the appropriate name 
and character of each individual object thus 
spread out before me ina pathological chart of 
real specimens. ‘Thus a pulmonary tubercle 
or ulcer here, a hydatid of the liver there, a 
cicatrix in the brain in another compartment, 
and a calculus in the kidney, or ossification of 
the heart’s auricles and valves in a fourth. It 
struck me that, for all anatomical and surgical 
purposes, and all objects of natural history, this 
was an art of inappreciable value, and the most 
desirable ever discovered; and with that view 
I conversed with him relative toa visit to our 
country, believing it would be of national im- 
portance if we could have the benefit of his ser- 
vices. 

I even entered into some preliminaries of a 
neg@Hation with the design of: obtaining him 
for my.own purposes, but I found him sadly in- 
volved in debt, and that his demands were too 
exorbitant to be complied with. I, however, 
made him liberal offers, and did not entirely 
despair that he would have acceded to them, 
when, to my regret, about three weeks after 
we left Florence, | was informed by letter, that 
he was suddenly attacked with a violent inflam. 
mation of the lungs, which proved fatal, and 
what is as much to be deplored, that his unptece- 
dented discovery died with him. He never would 
divulge the least part of his marvellous process, 
but when. pressed by me on the subject, hinted 
that he had acquired it in his various journeys 
in remote Eastern countries; and it is fondly 
to be hoped that some one may ere long appear 
who, in pursuing this inquiry, will be enabled 


liams, cr Mr. William Palmer, are subscribers 
to that glorious memorial; while the half-dozen 
Low Church clergymen, of whom his Lordship 
has such a dread, are subscribers. On which 
side, then, lies the danger? What the Puseyite 
party think of the Protestant martyrs may be 
gathered from the following extract from their 
periodical, the British Critic:—“ It seems a 
good deal to say, that what Ridley and Latimer 
maintained to the last was the truth. ‘To call 
the earlier Reformers martyrs is to beg the 
question; but which no one pretending to the 
name of catholic, can for a moment think of 
conceding to them, viz., whether that for whict: 


Bruce contrived to make himself master of the 
northern parts of Scotland, and to subdue the 
refractory Lord of Lorn. Edward’s expeditions 
were attended with little success, and his mea- 
sures chiefly defensive. The issue of his great- 
est and last effort is well known; and the vic- 
tory of Bannockburn is still celebrated by the 
Scots, as the grand anniversary of their nation- 
al liberties. 

‘It was an awful thing,” says old Barbour, 
‘‘ to hear the noise of those four battles fighting 
in a line, the clang of arms, the shouts of the 
knights as they raised their war-cry; to see the 
flight of the arrows which maddened the horses; 
the alternate sinking and rising of their ban- 
ners; and the ground streaming with blood, 
and covered with shreds of armour, broken 
spears, pennons, and rich scarfs torn and soil- 
ed with blood and clay; and to listen to the 
groans of the wounded and the dying.” — 

The remainder of Bruce’s reign, though not 
free from troubles and wars, was honourable 
and glorious to his country. His daughter 
Marjory he bestowed in marriage on Walter, 
the hereditary high-steward of Scotland, and 
from this union sprang the race of Stuarts, 
which, .after swaying the Caledonian sceptre 
for three hundred years, succeeded to the throne 
of the united kingdom. ‘To prevent disputes, 
the succession was regulated by fixed laws: the 
parliament enacted, that in future, it should be 
determined by rules of inferior fiefs and inher- 
itances ; but the male heir nearest to the king, 
in the direct line, should succeed to the crown ; 
and, failing-him, the nearest female in the di- 
rect line; and failing the whole direct line, the 
nearest male heir in the collateral line. 

Before ending his days, Bruce had made 
peace with England, and saw his son David, a 
boy eight years old, betrothed to Joanna, sister 
to the king of England, in her seventh year. 
Having then consolidated’ his kingdom, achiev- 
ed the independence of Scotland, and establish- 
ed it ona permanent basis, he withdrew into 
private life, and died in his palace at Cardross, 
on the northern bank of the Clyde. Though 
scarcely past his prime, (he was only fifty-five,) 


damp caves and morasses, had broken a con. 
stitution naturally of great strength, and brought 


Professor Sewell, or Mr. Keble, or Mr. Wil-}. 


rather be alive than dead, you should rather de- 


to recover the art among those people from 
whom he intimated he had obtained it. It is 
worthy of observation, how, in this extraordi- 
nary process, art accgmplishes in so brief a time, 
what nature requires so long a period to effect, 
and then never with anything comparable to the 
perfection, we may. say almost identity, with 
which this mode preserves an exact fac simile 
of the original; in truth, the original itself. 
In this surprising and almost. magic art, not 
only, as we have. said, the precise exterior out- 
line is faithfully and exactly represented, but 
also the most minute and delicate interior ar- 
rangement of structure admirably perpetuated ; 
as, for example, the entire viscera of the chest 
and abdomen, with all their varied and beauti- 
ful convolutions, were clearly exhibited, retain- 
ing even the colours of the blood-vessels, in 
preparations of frogs, birds, and other animals, 
besides the human body.—Dr. Mott’s Travels. 


IRON. 


_ The deep ‘interests which Pennsylvania has 
in the iron trade, induces us to notice every 
thing of importance connected with the subject, 
that meets our eye in foreign journals. A French 
paper says that ‘‘ amongst the innovations which 
have been progressively introduced in the useful 
arts, we have had occasion to remark of late the 
more frequent employment of the different 
metals, but more particularly of iron. Bridges, 
lents, ships, and boats are now constructed of 
this material, and we are about to have a Gothic 
Church in iron, the construction of which has 
been undertaken by an architect of Mons. His 
plans are already prepared, and he will com- 
mence the work immediately. An eminent ec- 
clesiastic has charged himself with the expenses 
of it, and the Societe Generale has, in order to 
foster national industry, put at the disposition of 
the architect all the forges in which it has an 
interest. His mode of constructure resembles 
in no respect that which is practised in England 
and America, lor his iron buildings will have 
the appearance of bronze, and will preserve the 
form and dimensions of swone editices. Indepen- 
dent of their solidity and security against fire, 
they will possess the advantage of prompt ex- 
ecution, for the architect only demands two 
years.to build a Church in iron on the same 
scale as that of St. Waudru de Mons.” 

A Belgian paper adds, in noticing the above, 
that they are unable to manufacture iron in 
France at less than 45 francs a quintal, while 
in Belgium it costs only 19. 


SPLENDID METEOR. 


Tuesday evening a meteor, of unusual size 
and splendour, was witnessed in Glasgow. The 
evening was Very clear, the sky béing without 
a cloud, and the moon shining brightly. Sud- 
denly, a dazzling blaze of light burst from the 
sky, illuminating Benlomond and the distant 
hills, the carse around Craigforth, and indeed 
the earth and air on every side as far as the eye 
could reach, with all the brilliancy of noon-day. 
The phenomenon appeared like a ball of fire, of 
an oblong shape, and apparently almost twice 
the size of the moon, having at the time some- 
what of the same silvery appearance as that 
luminary, but flaming with a brilliancy so in- 
tense as almagt to dazzle the eyes. A tail of 
fire, somewhat resembling that of a rocket, but 
composed of the most beautifully varied colours, 
streamed behind it for a short distance, adding 
much to its splendour, and giving the whole an 
appearance at once singularly magnificent and 
sublime. Before it disappeared it assumed a 

red glowing appearance, and then burst, for an 

instant enveloping the earth and sky in a blaze 
as bright and dazzling as the most vivid light- 
ning. It appeared to pass from the south to the 
north, inclining towards the earth.—Glasgow 
Herald. 


SCRAPS, 


When we are converted we have escaped 
many and grievous dangers; but yet there are 
many more before us, which we must by care 
and diligence escape. We are translated from 
death to liie, but not from earth to heaven. We 
have the life of grace, but yet we are short of 
the life of glory. And why have we the life 
of grace but to use it, and to live by it?’ Why 
came we into the vineyard but to work? And 
why came we into the army of Christ but to 
fight? Why came we into the race but to run 
for the prize? Or why turned we into the 
right way but to travel init? We never do 
God faithful service till the day of our conver. 
sion, and'then it is that we begin. And shall 
we be so soltish as to think we have done, when 
we have but begun? Now you begin to live 
that before were dead. Now you begin to wake 
that before were asleep. And, therefore, now 
you should begin to work that before did no- 
thing, or, rather, a thousand fold worse than no- 
thing. Work isthe effect of life; it is thedead that 
lie still in darkness and do nothing. If you had 


light in action than in idleness. It is now that 
you set to sea, and begin your voyage for the 
blessed land; many a storm, and wave, and 
tempest must you yet expect. Many acombat with 
temptations mast you undergo; many a hearty 
prayer have you yet to pour forth. Many and 
many a duty to perform to God and man. 
Think not to have done your care and work, 
till you have done your lives. Whether you 

come in atthe first hour or at the last, you 

must work till night if you will receive your 
wages. And think not this a grievous doctrine. 

‘It is your privilege, itis your joy, your earthly 
happiness, that you may be so employed ; that 
you that till now have lived like swine, or moles, 
or earthly vermin, may now take wing and fly 

to God, and walk in heaven, and talk with) 
saints, and be guarded by angels. Is this a life 
to be accounted grievous? Now you begin to 

come to yourselves; to understdnd what you 

have to do in the world; to live like men, 
that you may live like angels! ~And, therefore, 

now you should begin, accordingly, to bestir 
you.—Bazter. 


whom J love above all the rest; yet he dared 
to say. “It were a sign of damnation if ones 
quitted the monastery.” He had under him 
3000 friars, anong all which was not one 
damned, if his sentence were true: sed viz 
credo. St. Bernard lived in dangerous times, 
under the Emperors Henry IV. and V., under 
Conrad and Lothaire. He was an experienced 
and well-taught friar; but he gave an ill ex- 
ample. The state and calling of a true Chris- 
tian (which God ordained and founded) con- 
sisteth in three hierarchies ; namely, in domes- 
tic, temporal, and Church government.—Lu- 
ther’s Table Talk. | 


NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 


The annua! report of the New York Institu- 
tion for the Blind, was recently. made to the 
Legislature of that State. There are now forty- 
one males, and twenty-three females, who are 
taught spelling, reading, geography, grammar, 
arithmetic, writing, chemistry, astronomy, alge- 
bra, trigonometry, Latin. Music is also taught, 
and about two thirds of the inmates receive in- 
struction in this department. The committee 
on this branch say: 

‘There are four pianos, two forthe males, and 
two for the females, and also an organ for the 
use of those practising that instrument. 

The band is now composed of eleven perform- 
ers, several of whom receive instruction on the 
piano forte and violin also. 

The instruments of the band are as follows: 
one octave flute; one elarionet in F; one do. 
Ist in C; two do. 2d in,C; two French horns, 
Ist and 2d; two trombdnes, Ist and 2d; one 
bass drum; one pair of cymbals. 


The collection of musie which the pupils are 


"4 


St. Bernard (said Luther) was the best friar, | 


from 100 to 125 pieces of sacred music, being 
anthems, hymns, chants, &c., besides a num- 


ber of piano pieces, overtures, marches, dve., Of — 


considerable length and difficulty.’ The pro- 
ficiency obtained by pupils has in several in- 
stances enabled them to support themselves 
alter leaving the asylum, as teachers of music. 
The pupils are employed, a portion of each 
day, in the manufacture of willow work, weav- 
ing, and mat making, and band box, and other 
pasteboard work. From the report of the com- 
mittee on manufactures, we copy the foliowing: 
The committee have much pleasure in stating 
that a female pupil who recently left the insti- 
tution, and removed to Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
has been sufficiently instructed at the institution 
in the manufacture of band boxes and other 
pasteboard work, to enable her to conduct the 
entire business, and perform all the work with- 
out aid from those having sight; and by the 
liberality of some of the managers, the sum of 


a complete set of tools, cutting tables, &c. 

Two male ~~ lately lef the Institution, 
and removed to New Orleans, and two others’ 
to Chenango in this State, with the intention of 
manufacturing willow work; they understand 
the business thoroughly, and will be enabled to 
‘Parn their own living. 

A man aged 28 years, was allowed to enter 
the work-shops for instruction in the willow 
work, by consent of the managers ; his age 
prevented his reception as a State pupil ; he did 
not therefore live in the Institution; his sight 
was ulmost entirely destroyed, and of but little 
service when engaged in work; he was desir- 
ous of acquiring as much knowledge in manu- 
factures as possible, before becoming totally 
blind, as his sight was rapidly failing. He has 
left the Institution, and is at present supporting 
a large family from the result of three month’s 
instruction; he can now earn five dollars a 
week, at journeyman’s wages, which success 
may be in part attributed to his natural ingeni- 
ous ability. The committee recommend that 


themselves of it, where their age precludes their 
admission as State pupils. 7 


| BOARD OF PUBLICATION.—The 
- _Nature, Power, Deceit, and Prevalency of Indwelling 
Sin in Believers, by the Rev. John Owen. D.D. The 
Soul's Conflict and Victory over itself by Faith, by the Rev. 
Richard Sibbes, D.D. Series of Tracts on Popery—No. 1. 
The Testimon of History against the Church of Rome. 
No. 2. The 'I'yranny of Popery. The Child’s Catechism 
Payers fer author of the Child's Catechism. 
ust publis and forsale at South East corner 
and Seventh streets. Philadelphia. 
mar 5 PAUL T. JONES, Publishing Agent. 


ITSIUS ON THE COVENANTS.—Th 

_ Of the Covenants between God and Man He com 
hending a complete wa | of Divinity, by Herman Witsius, 
D.D., faithfully translated from the Latin, and carefully re- 


Life of the Author. In 2 vols. 8vo. Price $3, (usual sellin 
price $4.50.) The learned and pious erent says in he 
“Theron and Aspasio,” that it isa body of divinity in its 
method so well digested, in its doctrines so truly evangeli- 
cal, and (what is not very usual in our systematic writers) in 
its language so refined and elegant, in its manner so affec- 
tionate and animating, that | would recomménd it to every 
student in Divinity: I would not scruple to risk all my repu- 
tation upon the merits of this performance, and I cannot but 
lament it as one of my greatest losses, that I was no sooner 
acquainted with this most excellent author, all whose works 
have such a delicacy of composition, and such a sweet sa- 
vour of holiness that I know not any comparison more pro- 
per to represent their true character than the golden pot 
which had manna and was outwardly bright with burnished 
gold, inwardly rich with heavenly food. Imported by 
: J. WHETHAM & SON, 

Theological and Miscellaneous Booksellers, 144 Chestnut 

street, Philadelphia. mar 12 


OW IN PRESS, and will shortly be published, by Wm. 

S: Youna, 173 Race street, Philadelphia, LIFE OF 

THOMAS McCRIE, D.D., Author of “Life of John 

Knox,” &c. &c. By his Son, the Rev.. Thomas McCrie. 

Demy 8vo. 9's cloth, [the American edition will be in 1 vol. 

12mo., about 450 pages.) with highly finished portrait by 
Hasburgh. 

“ Having perused the volume with peculiar gratification, 
we cannot but express our deep conviction of its excellence, 
and of the fidelity and ability with which the author has 
executed what he must have felt to be a difficult task. What 
has been somewhere said of the ‘ Life of John Knox,’ will 
be found true, we are persuaded, of the Life of Dr, McCrie. 
It is a work not for one age or y, but in which all the 
friends of true religion, and of the principles of social order 
have a deep interest; and for generations to come it will be 
found of value to the Church, not alone as recording the 
memoirs of one of her eminent standard-bearers, but as ex- 
hibiting lucid views of one part of her contendings and suf- 
ferings for the testimony of Jeaus.”— Belfast Covenanter. 

“ We do not know that we ever perused any modern 
duction from which we derived more delight and instruction, 
than from the one before us.""—Presbyterian Review. 

“The volume exhibits ina high degree, all the charms of. 
Biographical composition, being natural, faithful, and elabo- 
rate.”’—Glasgow Constitutional. mar 12—3t* 


ICTORIAL BIBLE, 3 vols.—Just received and for sale 
“by Henry Perkins, No. 134 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, Two Hundred Pictorial Illustrations of the Hol 
Bible, consisting of views in the,Holy Land, together with 
many of the remarkable objects mentioned in the Old and 
New Testamenis; representing sacred historical events, co- 
pied from celebrated pictures, principally by the old masters: 
the Landscape scenes made from original sketches, taken on 
the spot, with interesting letter press descriptions, chiefly ex- 
planatory of the Engravings, und of numerous passages con- 
nected with the History, Geography, Natural History, and 
Antiquities of the Sacred Scripture. By Kobert Sears, 10th 
edition, revised and corrected. mar 12—4t 


PUNISHMENT-—This day 
Hooker, Corner of Chesnut and Fifth streets, Phila- 
delphia, The Law of God with respect to Capital Punish- 
ment, fur the crime of Murder. 
Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, by Cornelins C. 


tion in Germany, d&c. volumé. third. march 5 


EW IN ST, ANDREWS CHURCH.—For sale or to rent, 
a pew in St, Andrews Church Philadelphia, very eligbly 
——— terms apply at 134 Chesnut street. 
mar t 


OBERT CARTER, Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 
laneous Bookseller and Publisher, No. 58 Cana 
New York, publishes the following, among other valuable 
works, viz:—T'he Personand Glory of Christ; by John Owen, 
D. D. 8vo, Watson's Body of Divinity; 8vo. Jay's kKvening 
Exercise; 12mo. The Inquirer Directed 


Octavius Winsiow; 12mo. The Dew of Lily 
of God; by Dr. F. W. Krammacher, author of « Elijah the 


Sinclair; 12mo. Willison’s Communicanis’ Catechism; 18mo. 
Romaine on Faith; 12mo. Anecdotes, Illustrative of the 
Shorter Catechism; by John Whitecross; 18mo. The Key to 
the Shorter Catechism ; containing Cathechetical Exercises 
a Paraphrase, and a New Series of Proofs on each Question 
New Edition; 18mo, Sorrowing, Yet Rejoicing; 32mo. The 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life; by Professor Wilson. 
12ino. The Life and Letters of the Rev. Joseph Alleine, A. 

.. Author of “ An Alarm to the Unconverted;” 12mo. Wat- 
son’s Apology for the Bible; 18mo. Bishop Beveridge’s Pri- 
vate Thoughts; 12mo. Purteus’ Lectares on Matthew; 12mo. 
The Minister's Family; 12mo. Family at Heatherdale; 12mo. 
McCrie’s Lectures on the Book of Esther; 18mo. Scongal’s 
Entire Religious Works, consisting of the Life of God in the 
Soul, Sermons, &c.; 18mo. History of the Churches of New 
York, with plates; 18mo. The Grace of God Exemplified 
in the case of William Mills. The Westminster Assembly's 
Catechism Explained; Fisher and Erskine; 12mo.— 
Baxter's Call, and other Lssays; 12mo. The Extent of the 
Atonement; by Howard Malcom, A. M.; 12mo. ‘The Life 
of Rev. Dr. Nisbet, of Carlisle, Pa.; by Rev. Samuel Miller, 
D. D. Princeton, N. J.;12mo. Memoirof Hannah Sinclair; by 
Leigh Richmond, author of ‘ Dairyran’s Daughter,’ &c.; 18mo. 
Our Protestestant Forefathers; by W. S. Gilly, D. D.; 18mo. 
Discourses on the Millenniym; by Rev. M. T. Adam; }2mo. 
Stevenson on the Offices of Christ; 12mo. Bostwick on Bap- 
tism; Second Edition. Christian Father at Home; by Rev. 
Dr. Brownlee; 18mo. The Christian Youth’s Book; do.,12mo. 
Interesting Narratives; by Rev. Joseph Belcher; 12m0.— 
Brown's Short Catechism for Children; 18mo. Do. 32mo. 
Calvin on Secret Providence; translated by Rev. James Lil- 
lie; 18mo, Feed my Lambs, 18mo; by D. Wilson, D. D.— 
Crook in the Lot, 18mo; New Edition. Old Humphrey's Ob- 
servations; }2mo. 

The Works of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., &c., 7 Vols. 12mo 
Contents.— Vols. 1 and 2, on Natural Theo ; 3 and 4, on 
the Miraculous and Internal Evidences of Christianity ; 5. 


been published; 6, Commercial Discourses,—one half of 
which is entirely new ; 7, Astronomical Discourses,—the one 
half of which has never before been published. 

R. C. offers the above, together with a large assortment of 
Theological, Classical, Miscellaneous, and School Books, to 
the trade, country merchants, and others, at moderate prices, 
and on accommodating terms. 

Orders promptly atiended to, and the books well packed, 
and forwarded to any part of the country. ; 

7" Orders from Clergymen and Students at a distance 
promptly supplied, when accompanied with the cash, at re- 
duced prices, janB—1£ 


WENTY-FOUR BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHIC 
PLATES.—Ways and Ends of Good and Bad Boys, 
or the History of Manlius neer, and Roland Larkin, em- 
bellished with beautiful Lithographic plates. 
From the Preface.—The author of this book hes lived in the 
world very near fifty years. He remembers very distinctly 
when and where, how and with whom he pla cricket 
and base, foot-ball, and tag. skating, sliding, krie flying: sn 
balling, wrestling, swimming, &e. Afier he became a man’ 
he much to do with boys asa teacher, and not a little as 
master mechanic ; then he had boys of his own to take care 
of, and all the way through life has been in a situation to see 
and know very t hly the evil and good habite. which 
they form, and how they fall intothem. The. design of the 
nt book is to spread before his young readers a general 
map of two cotirses, which begin far apart, dnd epd even 
more differently than mor begin. ‘The boy who takes the 
right way always finds a ha 


experience to what end the other path leads. by. 
and for sale at AMERICAN S. S. UNION, | 


capable of executing, consists of not less than 


feb 5 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


sixty dollars was subscribed to furnish her with 


instruction in manufactures be granted to as - 
many blind persons as are disposed to avail | 


vised by William Crookshank. D.D. A new edition, witha. 


blished, by H. 


A sermon preached in the - 


Cuyler, D. D. Also, D’Aubigne’s History of the Reforma- — 


to an Experi- 
mental and Practical View of the Holy Spirit; ~ a. 


Tishbite,” &c.; 12mo. Symington on the Atonement; 12mo. | 
Do. on Dominion of Christ; 12mo. Hill and Valley; by Miss — 


Moral and Mental Philosophy,—this volume has never before 


ppy end. [tis the author's wish 
and prayer that none of his readers may know in his o#n © 
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